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Ike object of these Hules, 8fc, is to enable unpractised "Players to avoid 
crowded Games, to bring their Pieces into action speedily and properly, 
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prehend and overcome the Difficulties of this 

SCIENTIFICK GAME: 

AMD 

Examples of intricate Combination, illustrated by Games and Positions, 
teaching both Attack and Defence ; and adapted to the higher 

Classes of Players : 

CONCLUDING WITH 

Aitlectlon qf unpublished Games, chUtfitf GAMBITS; analysed with great care; and 
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Sir Frederick Gustavus Fowke, Bt, 

^c, ^c* 4r^* 
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Deab Sir, 

• 

An observation of yours on the ina-t 
dequacy of the greater number of works whioh 
have been written on Chessy d^peared to me so 
judicious, that, I determined, agreeably to your 
suggestion, to compose a Treatise on a plan of 
progresssive improvement It will thus, I hope, 
combine the objects you have in view — it will 
greatly facilitate the progress of beginners ; and, 
by a series of rules and examples, it will prove 
equally us^ul to experienced players. 

It is,' therefore, with justice that I inscribe 
this Treatise to you ; but you must allow me to 
add, that I experience very considerable plea^ 
sure in being thus enabled to offer you publickly 
^ slight token of my sincere respect, 

I have the honour to be, 

My Dear Sir, 
Your truly affectionate 

and grateful Serv^t, 

J. H. SARRATT 
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PREFACE. 



"It is much to be regretted that there is no 

" Treatise to guide a player through some of the 

^** intricacies of Chiess : all the works , that are 

** published appear to be calculated only for per- 

*^ sons who have already attained a considerable 

'* degree of proficiency. An elementary book on 

'* a plan of progressive improvement is certainly 

" much wanted. Such a work, with numerous 

'* openings »nd rules to be observed at the differ-^ 

ent stages of a game, would enable a player to 

acquire an extensive theoretic9.1 knowledge, 

'^ which, combined with practice, would prove 

** of essential utility, and very considerably in- 

**^crease the number of scientific players." These 

observi^itions, or remarks of a similar nature, have 

been addressed to the Author by, perhaps, every 

Amateur of Chess with whom he has played or 

conversed : aiid he has repeatedly been asked to 

supply this deficiency by writing a Treatise on 

this plan. 
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IV PREFACE, 



T] . Vuriior l;a.s hiii^>^4f long been convinced 
of the lu i\ :ssity of a pub^ aHon of this descrip- 
tion, but he de*^me<i it \ oper to delay the at- 
tempt, until, by care and pers. veraacCj he should 
be able to collect all the mnU rials ^'ich he < <»n- 
ceived to be indispensably requisite for svch a tahk. 

The time is now arrived ; and he submits it to 
the tribunal of public opinion with some confi- 
dence. He is persuaded that the plan is an ex- 
ceedingly good one ; and, with respect to the 
execution, he can assert with great truth, that, 
he has bestowed considerable labour upon every, 
part of the Treatise. Every game has been care- 
fully revised and analysed by himself and a friend,, 
who is well known as a player of the highest, 
order. The Author feels considerable pleasure, 
in thus acknowledging the advantages he has der 
rived from his valuable co-operation and judicious 
observations. 

GH£SS is a game unquestionably as difficult 
as it is instructive and interesting. Yet it cannot 
be denied that its difficulty is augmented in no 
small degree by the irregular and injudicious sys», 
tem too frequently adopted by beginners. They 
attempt to play without possessing any know- 
ledge of the method of opening a game, or of 
moving securely and advantageously their Pieces, 
Apprehensive of being defeated, they prefer con- 
tending against players as inexperienced as them^ 
selves — ^both parties acquire numerous bad ha- 
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bits, which greatly retard, and frequently pre- 
clude, improvement. 

, The propriety of the system recommended by 
the Author to be adopted by all those who are 
desirous of becoming gaodplayersy will be illus- 
trated by copious notes and observations which 
are the result of considerable practice and expe- 
ience in teaching. 

. The Author will point out, and explain ait 
great length, the best methods of opening tJie 
game. Numerous examples and pasitions will be 
inserted in order to enable the Student or Ama- 
tenr to avoid prevailing errors^ such as crowded 
games; premature attacks; playing the King*Si 
Rook's and Khig's Knight's Pawns after castling 
on that side ; castling at an improper time ; 
keeping the Pieces on the Queens side ' unem- 
ployed^ &c. &c. &c. 

A considerable portion of the Jirst volume will 
be devoted to an, important purpose — to teach 
the method of forming and preserving a powerful 
and well-directed attack, whenever the adver- 
sary fails in his plan of defence. It frequently 
occurs, that a player moves so as to expose him- 
self to an irresistible attack, if it were immedi- 
ately begun^ and scientijically persevered in. But 
his move, not hemg obviously exceptionable, ig 
overlooked by his careless or unskilful antagonist; 
or, perhaps, noticed two, three, or four, moves 
afterwards. During this delay th^ player who 
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kad moved injudiciously, discovers his error^ 
brings his Pieces into, advantageous positions, 
and secures himself from danger. 

It is particularly difficult to time a move ; i. e. 
to play it at the very moment it should be played. 
A movement that would infallibly decide the e- 
vent of the game, if made at the proper time, he^ 
comes. a useless move, and, not infrequently ^ b. 
bad move, if played either too soon or too late. 
No one can become a proficient in Chess vrith- 
out knowing how to time a decisive, or an impor-- 
tant move : the Author has therefore inserted many 
situations and explanations to enable young play- 
ers to understand the great utility ot timing a mo ve« 

Though it is essentially useful to knovr how to 
gain the move, and how to avoid losing it, the 
method of accomplishing it is far from being ea- 
sy. Very frequently the gaining or loss of the 
game depends upon the move; and yet nothing 
is more common than to meet with old players 
who reason most erroneously upon this important 
branch of the science or tacticks of Chess. It is 
a prevailing opinion, that he who checks, gains 
a move; because he compels his adversary to 
move his King, or interpose a Piece. This is so 
far from being generally true, that, the reverse 
is very frequently the case. A player, whose 
Queen is attacked, often thinks, that, the best 
method of extrica^ting himself is to check his ad- 
versary's King. No player should ever adopt 






this measure, without preyiousiy calculating the 
consequences of it with the utmost care ;. lor an 
injudicious check is sure to increase considerably 
his danger. His adrersary may probably inter- 
pose a Pawn which attacks the Piece that checks; 
or, he may interpose a Piece, which, by. that 
movement, menaces a superiar Piece, or Check- 
mate—or, eren by moying his King he may libe- 
rate a Piece, which, until that moment, bad 
been rendered useless, by the positioii in which 
the King stood : thus, instead of removing \m 
Queen from danger, the player finds moist likely 
tbsit his advefsary's attack is better supported, 
i^d has a more extensive 'range ; and, that his 
<mn situation is become so critical, that the re^ 
suit will most commonly be the loss of a Piece; 
not infrequently the capture of the Q^en ; a^, 
sometimes, even Cheek-mate is foufod to be inevi- 
table. 

At the end of a game, wfi^h e^h player has 
only his King and some Pawns> the mnning^ 
drawing, or losing of the game, dfften depends 
wholly upon the move. 

Suppose the White to have his King on Ms 
Sishop^s square, and that his King's 3i^p*s 
Pawn is nnmdved : Black has only his King &n 
his Bishop's ^More-^Is this a drawn or wan game? 
If the White have the move, he will win the game; 
for Black cannot prevent his moving his Pawn 
on to Queen : but, if the Black have the move, 
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hti will most assuredly draw the game ; as it will 
jeuable him tojbring bis King in qppositum to his 
fijGl:versary's ; after, which, by carefully retiring 
in front qf the Pawn, and resuming. the opposi- 
tion whenever he has it in his power, his adver- 
sary will, find; himself under the necessity of with- 
drawing his King, and suffering Black to take 
the Pawn ; or, if he attempt to defend his Pawn^ 
>vh^n it has arrived at its seventh square, Slack 
iWill be st^le-mated; and, in either of these cases, 
thte game will, of course, be drawn. 

The whole of the ^firsi volume is devoted to 
the iinprovement of inexperienced players : it wiH 
therefore, cpntain mch openings^ as are best a- 
dapted to that imperfect knowledge of the game, 
•which is generally attained in a few months by 
persons, who, without being deficient either in 
.aptitude or genius, have had no opportunity of 
practising with scientifick players : whilst in the 
second voli^^me will be found many situations^ ends 
pf games, &c. &c. for the information of those 
further advanced in the study of the game, 

A reason will be assigned for every move that 
may be selected as the most eligible ; and the 
impropriety. and danger arising from a deviation 
ftom the system, that is recommended will be .sa- 
tisfactorily demonst^'ated. The Author will en- 
•deavour to pmit no opportunity of explaining, 
perspicuously every situation that may be intri- 
cate; and h^ will not neglect to analyse the ^a- 
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rious "moves which appear to be the most eligible; 
for he feels persuaded, that, a strict adherence 
to this plaii will enable players to select the best 
moves ; and to avoid those which would be pro- 
ductive of danger, and, perhaps., even occasion 
defeat : thus they will be taught to avoid errors, 
and, at the same time, to avail themselves rea- 
dily of those that are so often committed by 
coitamon players. 

The Author will frequently advert to the opin- 
ions of other Writers on Chess ; as well as to the 
rules laid down and recommended by them. — 
Whenever those rules or opinions shall appear to 
him to be founded on elror, his attempt to prove 
that such is really the case, will be impelled by 
an earnest desire of assisting the Student and the 
Amateur ; and not by any wish of seeking to 
depredate the skill of celebrated Players, who 
have long and deservedly enjoyed a distinguished 
reputation. . ' . 

To those games which are more immediately 
intended for players who have not had much 
instruction or practice, the Author, has added a 
.very considerable number of notes, explanations, 
and illustrations. By adducing a reason for e- 
very movement which is adopted, he hopes to 
teach the pupil to avoid the prevalent, but per- 
nicious, habit of moving a Piece without any mo- 
tive^ but merely because it is his turn to play! 

Amateurs are particularly requested to tomanit^* 
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these games to memory: tUs is easily aeconfplish* 
ed by playing them once or twice from the book^ 
and then two or three times without it And it 
may wi& truth, be asserted^ that^ from a perfect 
knowledge of o»e game thus illustr&ied^ they will 
derive more solid improvement than they could 
diO from playing twelve games in the usual manner ^ 
without attention either to rules or system ; aiid 
solely with an ardent desire of winning, and a 
great dread of losing, which too frequently pro- 
duce a most prejudicial timidity, and deter a 
player from trying moves which would decide 
the game in his favour. 

The Author will sedulously endeavour to elu- 
cidate every point of importa^ice : he will insert 
several examples to explain situations that appear 
to be but very imperfectly known : among these 
may be reckoned, the most skilful method of 
check-mating with a Rook; with both Bishops; 
and with a Knight and Bishop^ &c. 

It may well be asserted that these situations 
uppear to be but imperfectly known, since that 
truly eminent Player, Philidor, has committed 
a considerable mistake in his analysis of the me- 
thod of check-mating with a single Rook. And 
bis mistakes have been faithfully copied in every 
subsequent edition ; and also in a work lately 
published, entitled ** Studies of Chess, contain- 
ing a systematick introduction to the Game, in- 
cluding the whole of Philidor's Analysis, &cJ* 



^e ^^method of giving Check-mate with a single 
Rooky' is there indaied, ps^es 233, 3S4, and 23fi, 
2nd. ToL 3rd. edition. Philii>or's exception- 
able moves have been exactly transcribed, and^ 
without amf remark or observatioii. After tihe 
Jifth move the Pieces are in the ISollowing situa^ 
tion: — 



BLACK. 

7%e Jlun^ on bis Queen^ 
Book's second square* 



WHITE,. 

The King on tlie Adversary's 
Qneen's Bishop's fourth sq. 

The Kmg^s Rook on the ad- 
versary's King's Knight's 
third square. 

These are Philidor's subsequent moves :— 

1. 

TF. The King to the adversary's Queen's Knight's fourth sq» 
P. The King to jhis Queen's Knight's second square. 

2* 

IT. The Book to the adversary's King's Knight's second sq. 

. and' checks ; 
B. , The King to his Queen's Bishop's squarv. 

3. 

IF. The King to the adversary's Queen^s Bishop's third sq. 
£. The King to his Queen's square. 

4. 
W. The Book to the adversary's Queen's Book's second sq. 
iff. The King to his own square. 

6. 

W. The King to the adversary's Queen's third square ;« 
B. The King to his Bishop's square. 
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e. 

IT. The Kmg to the adr^rsaYy'B Kiiig't third square ; 
B. The Sang to his Kiiig^t*8 square. 

7. 

W. The King to the adversary's King's Bishop's third sq. 
B. The King to his B4>o^'s square. 

8. 

W. The King to the adversary's King's Knight's third sq. 
B. The King to his Knight's square. 

'9. 

IF. The Hook to the' adversary's Queen's Rook's square, 
and check-mates. 

These, with the first five moves, make in the 
aggregate fourteen moves. The last nine moves 
which the White is directed to play are peculiar- 
ly exceptionable, since the player of the White 
may check-mate in four nioves at most: as the 
following analysis will demonstrate. 

Position of the Pieces as before : — 



BLACK. 

The King on his Queen's 
Rook's second square. 



WHITE. 

J%e King on the adversary's 
Queen's Bishop's fourth sq. 

The Kmg*s Rook on the ad- 
versary's King's Knighfs 
third square. 

1. 

IT. The Rook to adversary's King's Knighf s second square, 

and checks ; 
B* The King to his Queen's Knight's 5f leare. {or a) {or b) 
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2. 

W. The King to the adversary'^ Queen's Bishop's third sq, 
J9. The King to his Queen's Rook's square. 

8. 

W, The King to the adversary's Queen's Knight's third sq. 
B. The King to his Queen's Knight's square. 

4. 

W. The Rook to the adversary's King's Knight's square^ 
and check-mates. 

(arm) 
B. . The King to Ium Queen's Rook's square. 

fT. The King to the adversary's Queen's Knight's third sq. 
R. The King ta his Queen's Knigjit's squapre. 

• .*• . • • ^ "8. 

IT. The Rook to the adversary's King's Knighf s square, 
and check-mates. 

(or b) 

W. 1- 

B. The King to. the Queen's Rook's third square. 

2. 

W. The Rook to the adversary's King's Bishop's second sq. 
JB. The King is compelled to move to his Queen's Rook's 

fourth square. 

3. 
W. The Rook to the adversary's Queen's Book's second sq. 

and check-mates. 
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It is earnestly recommended to the Student to 
peruse the ^rst volume with considerable atten- 
tion. He will derive very great benefit from com* 
mitting all the games to memory, and attending 
particularly to the remarkable and critical situa- 
tions that occur. He should also endeavour to 
recollect the principal rules ; they will guide him 
in opening his game; they will direct him in his 
plans of attack, as well as of defence ; and fre- 
quently enable him to extricate himself froioa ve* 
ry perilous situations. 

After a careful perusal of the first volumii, 
Amateurs will then be capable of understandu^ 
the plans and calculations i^rhich distinguish the- 
^mes in the second volume. These games have 
been played and analysed with the utmost care ; 
and it is believed that they will be found both- 
useful and improving. 

In this selection also will be found Mvzio^n 
Gambit, analysed with peculiar care. This is the 
Grambit in which the attacking player suffers his 
King's Knight to be captured by the King's 
Knight's Pawn on the fifth move ; and tither 
takes thai Pawn with his Queen^ or moves his 
Queens Pawn two squares. This is by far the fi- 
nest and the most ingenious of all attacking 
games ; it is, however, but little known ; for, 
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with the exception of a few games inserted iq the 
Authw's Translation of Silvio, neither the at^^ 
tack nor defence has been analysed by any Wri« 
ter. 

The games of this Gambit now submitted to 
the judgment of experienced players, are the re« 
suit of considerable! and laborious investigation* 
They contain the system of attack which long ex-^ 
perience and unusual success have induced the 
Author to adopt. With respect to the d^enee^ he 
feels unfeigned satisfaction in being enabled to 
insert it ; for he must acknowledge, that he 
was once greatly inclined to believe, that tkere 
was no defence to frustrate or defeat the uncom-^ 
monly powerful attack which is obtmned by 
the Gambit-flayer who leaves his Knight to be 
captured. The friend, to whose assistance and 
skill the Author is already so much indebted, 
may, with great truth and propriety, be considered 
as the inventor of this system of defence ; which 
is undoubtedly the best that has yet be^n disco* 
vered. » 

This Gambit is so exceiedingly instructive from 
its remarkable variety, and from the circumstance 
of its being so well calculated to teach a player 
.the method of crowding his adversary's game, 
and confining his Pieces, particularly those on 
the Queens side^ that more improvement may be 
darived from studying it attentively, than by 
learning with equal care any othe^r Gambit 
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With respect to the King's Gambit in gmerali 
I should mention here that it has been more mi* 
nntely and better analysed by preceding Writerd 
than, perhaps^ any other game at Chess. I 
therefore have not judged it necessary to insert^ 
on thia Gambit, a great Tariety of openings; 
which would have swelled tlie work to an unrea- 

■ 

sonable bulk, as they are to be found, at great 
length, in all books on Chess. I have contented 
myself with giving a single game, wliere,.! flatter 
myself, the attack as well as the defence is well 
conducted. 

The Author may assert, with great truths that 
his most anxious vnsh is to facilitate the study of 
a game so universally celebrated and admired as^ 
Chess — a game which combines more science, 
more ingenuity, and more rational ! amusement^ 
than any other. 

It exercises, improves, and. invigorates th^ 
mind; and it is judiciously observed by Dr. 
Franklin, that ^^ Life is a kind of jOheds, in 
"•which we have points to gain, and competiT 
** tors or adversaries to contend with; and in 
" which there is a vast variety of good and ill e- 
" Tents, that are, in some degree, the effect of 
" prud^ice, or the want of it." 

Conscious of the necessity of combining preu:-, 
tice with theary^ the Author does not presume to, 
say that this Treatise is alone sufficient to make 
a ^^ finished player'' — of this, however, he is; con-^ 
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"'fid^nt, that, by ah attentive perusal of the 'firslt 
volume, agreeably to the method that has b^h 
TecoiDxneniieA, inexperienced players will hnpi^ove 
inore certainly, more rapidly, and wiH acquire a 

better style of play, than by adopting any other 
plan; V. • 

- . As, by the instructions of a friend, die nioye- 
ment qi each Piece, (commonly called Hkemmei) 
may be more easily learned in the course of ^ an 
hour than by perusing a long and confused de- 
scription, the Author has altogether omitted this 
subject ; and the first volume will begin with easy 
rules and explanations : these are adapted to the 
openings which it is intended to elucidate ; and 
they should unquestionably be well imderstood 
previously to any attempt to play a whole game. 

Instead of speaking in the third person^ the 
Author will use the second person, as if he were 
addressing the Student. He is induced to hope 
that this phraseology may tend to render many of 
the explanations mpr^ perspicuous. 

It is with very grateful feelings that the Author 
avails himself of this opportunity to express his 
acknowledgments for the approbation and en- 
couragement with which his works on Chess have 
bein honoured. It is truly flattering to him that 
they should be approved of, and recommended by 
gentlemen who are justly considered to be play- 
ers of the highest order. Many of these players 
are certamly equal, andprobably, even superior, to 
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celebrated pl^jrexB, who h^ve been eulogist kfi 
almost every Chess publicatioQ. 

It has occured to the Author's mind that» ^uev- 
tif^ and answ^s^ occasianal^ intr^i^i^d in tt^ 
form of a dialogue between t;$po WvHaidSj or h^^ 
tween a Professor and an Amateur who is leam:- 
ing Chess, would afford greater facUity for ex- 
plaining difficult. nioYes^ and removing apparent 
objectioiis. 




SfcCTlON 

Oil the Cunningham Gambit^ showing that the 
Position taken by Cunningham is not Sound, 
jBl$ asserted by the anonymous Editor of Phili- 
dor's work^ in opposition to Stamma and Sarrsi^tt. 



N. S. Tkii /Section hAt been eompikd b^ a Friend frpfn 4&, 
SarraH'g Memoranda^ that Gentleman^s ^eatA Aav^ 
taken place before thii part of the Preface uhu revised 
for preu. 

In the year 1808, Mr. Sarratt published a 
Treatise on Chess, containing a regular fey stem 
of "attack and. defence ;"" in t^hich he made 
some very free remarks upon an anonymous Wri- 
ter, who had tacked to a reprint of Philidor's 
Work, something which he chose to denominate 
a systematick introduction to the game. These 
remarks seem to have awakened the wroth of 
this Editor, who, in a subsequent edition, at- 
tempts to criticise, not only the mode of play 
laid down by Mr. Sarratt in some of his games, 
but even Philidor himself does not escape. 

It is by no means the intention of the Compiler 
d[ this article here to challenge the anonymous 
^kic to the proof whether certain moves can, or 
cannot, be better played . But he protests most 
solemnly against the imposition of the burden 
vh|ch this genileoian attempts to throw upon di6 
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ehoqlders, not only of Mr. Sarratt, but of every 
futtire Writer on Chess. This Editor asserts that 
*^ in the composition of the gamefs, Mr. Sarratt 
'^ ought distinctly to have stated what was his awn^ 
" and, wha^ he has derived from preceding Wri- 
" ters^ Now, this is really demanding too much ! 
When there are found Writers on Chess, in almost 
all the languages of the Continent, in continued 
succession, from the beginning of the 16th. cen- 
tury, some of whom are only known by name in 
this country— when it is even said that there 4s in 
existence, a Manuscript Treatise on the game, 
written, at least, two hundred' years before the 
invention of printing— what Player or Writer will 
venture to say that any one move is his own : and 
if, on the other hand, future Writers on Chess 
were obliged to, state what they derived from pre- 
ceding JVriterSy they must evidently begin with 
the ^rst move of the game. 

But if our Critic is really serious in making this 
demand, it would have well become him to set 
the example of adhering to his own rule. In- 
stead, however, of doing this, he proceeds, with 
cool, unblushing effrontery, to arrogate exclu- 
sively as his own, a very important, nay a radical 
move, the property of a preceding Writer ill 
Chess, as shall be immediately proved. 

Mr. Sarratt, in his former Treatise, teaching 
his pupils to defend themselves against the '^at- 
tack" of UeCanningham Gambit, had directed 
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the Black, or second player, at the 7th. move, 
to push his Queen's Pawn two squares, — and 
then, in modelling the play of the attack on the 
next move, he makes the White take that Pawn 
with the King's Bishop ; but ultimately decides 
the game in favor of the defence, and against 
the Gambit-player ; adopting the mode of play 
given by Stamma. The anonymous Editor of 
Philidor affects to be indignant at this attempt to 
blast the laurels of Cunningham, (which, by the 
bye, Philidor has undertaken to do froni the ve- 
ry same positibn by a different course of play, 
which is not yet demonstrated to be inefl|cient ;} 
and he expresses himself thus ; — *' This single 
** move (Queen's Pawn two squares, at the 7th. 
" of the Black) is Professor Sarratt's ; and the 
" opposition to it rs by the editor, iii vindi- 
*' cation of Cunningham." And what is this move 
in - opposition by the Editor ? Credat 'Judteus 
Apella !!! — Neither more nor less than — a move 
frwa Stamma !!! who, in a variant game on that 
Gambit, directs the Black Queen's Pawn to be 
taken by the King's Pawn instead of the King's 
Bishop, at the 8th. move of the White. Mr. Sar- 
Titt probably had not thought it worth while to in- 
sm ^his move in his 1^ reatise, seeing the mo4e 
of opposing it to be so obvious. Arid now, we 
beg leave to ask, does this Critic expect that, 
in thus borrowing from his Predecessors, he is 
to be the sok exception from his own rule of spe« 
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eially acknowledging obligations of this nature 1 
01^, does he think that he will be believed, if he 

chuse to *ass^rt that he never read Stamma,. or 

« 

th8|.t he was not aware of the existence of this ce^ 
Jebrated. Chess-player, or of his having written 
and printed a boojc on the gam^ ? We leave him 
.the choice of either hprnl of the dilemma. 

'the few lines, which will suffice to show that 
Cunningham'Sx position is not sound, afford not 
only a remarkable example ^f our (Critic's talents 
fpr^ Chess-playing, and of his skill in analysing 
games, but they will also record, in the same 
breath, a rare sample of his modesty. 

After purloining, from Stamma, the move he^. 
fore mentioned (8th, of the White) -r~after .laying 
down, with great pomp, the axioms (which, i| 
is imagined,, no Chess-player will venture to imr 
pugn). vi^. Hf 4he best play M not used nothing 
is established^ — our Critic proceeds to giv<^ no less 
than forty-ihree variations on the next, . (or 8th,) 
move of the Black ; and he makes the White, oy 
Gambit-player, win in all of them. — ^[3rd. edition, 
2nd volume, page 137 to 206.] He theii comes 
directly to the conclusion, *^ that the po^tiop, to 
♦' which Cunningham ha|l originally ^opduct^d 
the White, is critically sound;'' — ^implymg* bcr 
yond question, that his own play is th^ best that 
can.be devised. But, strange to say [ he h^s 
not been able to hit upon the very obvions move 
by v^hich the Black, in this situation,, is ^na- 
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blM to defend his game, with success/ against 
gtiod, lire dare nbt say, (eireii in a case where 
Mr. Sarratt controuled the board) the hest play. 
But thft mote once made, &e Black game is in 
a winning portion. Our Critic gives us analysis 
w^h a vengeance ! Forty three veuridtiam on one 
mcwe! — ' Seventy priMed pages! We recon*- 
mend to this Defender of Cimningham again 
to study the position from the 8th. xnove of the 
Blaibl: ; and, after suggesting to Mm to play the 
King's l^ishop to the King's second square, we 
"v/duld be inclined to call upon him to retract his 
^isertiMi that Cunningham's position is critically 
sMItd, and to confess that his seventy printed 
]^^/ containing forty-three variations, are no 
bfetter than waste paper, were we not afraid of 
his overwhelming us with the revision of another 
eiio^rmtous' mass of ill-played variations.: but we* 
repeat, that our Editor-critic has either purloined 
Stamma'd move without acknowledgment, or, 
that he deserves the panishment of a School-boy 
for his ignorance and presumption. Had he read 
Mr. Sarratt's Prefkce, he would have found there 
Stamma's name recorded as a Writer on Chess : 
and there is not a player of twolve months stand- 
ing belonging to any of the Chess Societies in the 
MWopoUs, who could not have told him that 
Stamma had given a defence against the attack 
of the "Three Pawns Gambit" — for Cunningham's 
claim to the invention of this attack is very apoc- 
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ryphal, notwithBtanding Fhilidor has chosen to 
c%n this Gambit by ^s name M^iUiout assigniiig* 
any reason for so doing. 

The preceding observations will not be without" 
their utility, if they have the effect of preventing^ 
third and fourth-rate playeiB from rashly obtrud* 
ing their Chess ^lucubrations upon the Public. — 
It is well known how difficult it is> even for a 

Jirst-rate player, to avoid mistakes while con- 
ducting the play of both sides through the analy- 
sis of an intricate gaine: and, if Philidor or 
Sarratt could not always do this without com- 
mitting errors, what is to be expected from the 
labours of Writers on Chess to whom those emi- 
nent Players were able to give the odds of a 
Knight or a Rook ? We answer without hesita- 
tion, nothing but what is inefficient — nothing can- 
elusive. Let them analyse and re-analyse : and 
come to their ^'latest conclusions" once a month 
or once a year as it may suit them, or as they 
may chance to pick up better moves from better 
players : but we entreat them not to prints lest 
worse may befal ihem. Verbum sapienti. , 

* We subjoin, from Stamma, the leading moves 
of that play which, for ought yet shown^ proves 
that the position takai by Cnnninyhftm, (if he 
really invented the attack) IS NOT SOUND. 

1. 

\ W, King's Pawn two squares; 
Sf The same. 
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2. 

W. King's Bishop's Pawn two squares ; 
B. King's Pawn takes Pawn, 

S. 

W. King's Knight to King's Bishop's third square ; 
B. King's Biah^ to King's second square. 



4. 

W, King's Bishop to Queen*s Bishop's fourth square ; 
B. King's Bishop checks at adrersary's King's Rook's fourdi 
square. 

5. 

W. King's Knighfs Pawn interposes ; 

B. The Gknibit Pawn takes the King's Knighf s Pawn. 

6. 

W. The King castles ; 

B. The Gambit Pawn takes the King's Rook's Pawn, and 
checks. 

7. 

W. King to his Rook's square ; 
B. Queen^s Pawn two squares. 

This is the radical move on which the defence turns. 

8. 

W. King's Pawn takea Queen*s Pawn ; 

This i$ the move daimed a$ His own hf ike EdUar of 
PhUidw. ' 
B. King's Bishop to King*s second square. 

Tins move is essential to the. defence, if the Oambit 
player take the Pawn with ike Pamm. If he were 
to take it with the King*s Bishop, the best move for 
the Black is King's Knight to Bishop's third square, 
according to Stanuna and Sarratt, 
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9. 

IF. King's Knight to adversai'y's K-itag'^ fotrttli s^ttsdre; — 

see variation (A) on tkis move. 
J9, King's Knight to King's Bishop's third square. 

W, King's Knight tates fctog'^ 4feKo^*8 !***»; ' - * 
B^ King takes Knight. 

A^. Pawn on Queen's file on!e sijlilir^, discovering check hf. 

King's Bishop ; 
B» Queen's Bishop to King's third square. 

* 

12. 

' - • ■ • . , • 

W, King's Bishop takes Ctneen's Bishop, and cbi^ektf i 
JB» King takes King's Bishop. 

13. 

W. Pawn takes King's Bishop ; 
B, King takes Pawn. 

14. 

W. Queen's Bishop's Pawn two squares ; 
JB. King's Rook to King's Bishop's square. 

16: 

W. Queen's Knight to Queen's Bishop's third square ; 
B. King to his Bishop's second square. 

1«. 

W, Queen's Pawn two squares ; 
fi^ Kingto.his!^night's square.. 

And Black has, heyoud d6ut)t> the best game. 

. If the tThite, at llie tOth move, instead of tailing the Kii)g'» 
Bishop's Pawn, were to push ^e doubled Pawii, — Black 
should play as follows : — ' 
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10. 

• ,- • - 

f • ' l' ' - •* *. w. ' , * 

W* Pawn to adverse Queen's third square; 
B, Queen takes Pawn. 

.11. 

W. King's Bisb<^ takes King's Bisbq»V Pawn, mi checks; 
#• King to bis Bishop's square, 

12. 

W. Queen's Pawn two squares ; 

p. Queen's knight to Queen's Bishop's third square. 

13. 

W. King's Knight takes Queen's Knight; 
p. Queen takes the Knight, and checks, 

14. 

W, Queen's Pawn one' squsfi-e ; 

B, Queen tQ her Knight's third square. . ' 

15. 

W. King's Bishop to adverse King's B4M>k's fourth square ; 
B. King's Knight's Pawn one square. 

16, 

W. Queen's Bishop to adverse King's Rook's third square 

and checks ; 
B. King to ys own square. 

Black hi^s decidedly the best game, 

VARIATION (A) 

On the ninth move of the,White» instead of playing 
Knight to adversary's King's fourth square. 

9. 

IT, Queen's Pawn twQ squares; 

B. King's Knight to King's Bishop's third square. 
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10. 

W. Queen's Knight to Queen's Bishop's third square; 
B» King's Knight to King's RooL^s fourth square. 

W. King's Rook .to King's squire ; 

B. Queen's Bishop lo adrente King's Knight's fomrthsq. 



12. 

W. Queen to het third square i 
JB. King castles. 

13. 

'W, King^s Knight to adverse King's fourth square ; 
B. King's Bishop to Queen's third square. 

14. 

W, King's Knight takes Queer's Bishop ; 
B^ Queen to adverse King's Rook's fourth square. 
And Black ha» nnieb the best of the game. 
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ERRATA. 

Notwithstanding every care, tame few typographical errert 
have found their way into the Work. Mo9t of these will be at 
once evident to the eye of the Reader, But, in one or two inr 
stancee,' where the error is in the posituni or place of a Piece^ 
we recommend to the Student to make the proper correction with 
a pencil previous to following out the moves of the situation* 

VOL. I. 

Page 96y line 21. For Hhe King's Bishop one sputre*' retul the King's 
Bishop's Paint one s^mare, / 

* Page 99, line 1. The word ''second'' is printed twice. 

Page 198y 9Ui. move of the Black. Rend ''removing from danger.'' 

Page 112, line 3. Obliterate the word Pawn. 

Page 114, line 19, For "Us" read "this." 



VOL. IL 

Page 112. The 5th. moTe of the White. For "K. P. takes* It. P." remi 
K. P. takes Q. P. ^ 

Page 346. In the sitaation of the Pieces. For "Q. at odommy's K. 
B. third 8<|aarey read Q. at her oum K. R. third square. 
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^^m(^ ®iSf ef^e^^. 



After learning perfectly the movements that 
are peculiar to each piece, and having frequently 
manoeuvred the Queen and the inferior pieces, so 
as to understand thoroughly their hearings^ as 
well as the various methods in which they may 
attack and defend, either singly or collectively, 
your j&rst care should be, to commit to memory 
the relative value of the pieces. A few general 
RULES will suffice to direct you in the greater 
number of cases ; these will enable you to judge 
of the propriety of seeking^ accepting^ or declining^ 
an exchange of pieces. 

1. Do not exchange a Knight or a Bishop for 
two J or even for three Pawns; unless, by such ex- 
ehang^, you can prevent your adversary froni 
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castling; or disunite and weaken his remaining^ 
pawns, at the same time that you are improving 
and strengthening your situation. 

2. A Bishop and a Knight are considered to 
be of equal value. In eleven particular cases a 
Knight is decidedly superior to a Bis/iop^ and in 
twelve cases or situations, a Bisliop is much more 
useful thaii a Knight. These will be explained, 
illustrated, and commented upon, in the course 
of the work. 

3. A Rook may be exchanged for a Bishop'and 
two Pawns ; or for a Knight and two Pawns. 

4. A Knight and Bishop; both Knights; or 
both Bishops ; may be exchanged ybr a Rook and 
two Pawns, 

5. Both Rooks may be exchanged for three in- 
ferior pieces and mie Pawn. 

6. The Queen- is equal to both Rooks and a 
Pawn. 

You will derive considerable advantage from 
recollecting these rules; and regulating your 
exchanges accordingly. Tliey are nevertheless, 
. Ijke all general rules, subject to various excep- 
tions, arising from the peculiar situation arid re- 
lative position of the pieces or pawns. And, be- 
side these exceptions, the value of some of the 
pieces increases or decreases according to the 
stages or periods of tlie game: ex. gr. Uie Queen 
at the beginning of a game is worth as mucli as 
both Rooks and a Pawn; but towards the cfid of 
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a gsane^ two Mooks mly, are equwident to the 
Queen. Rooks and Pawfis^ on the contrary, 
incre(0e in valu^ as the game Uraws to a conchi- 
sion: thence it will be easily inferred, that, al- 
though it is proper to avoid exchanging a Knight 
for two or even three Pawns at the beginning, or 
in the middle of a game, it is frequently very good 
play towards the end of it to exchange a Knight 
or Sis/wp for only two. 

The openings and games which will be inserted 
and analysed in this volume, will, of course, af- 
ford numerous and striking examples of the ac- 
curacy of this scale of powers in almost all oases. 
It is sanctioned by the decision of the best players 
of th^ Italian School; and the propriety of their 
decision is confimied by experience. 

You must next know which are the pieces that 
enable you to check-mate your adversary ; it fre- 
quently occurs that a player remains at the end 
of a game with one or two pieces, while his ad-' 
versary has only his King left: it is of the utmost 
importance to be certain whether those pieces be 
sufficiently powerful to accomplish a Check-mate; 
or whetlier they belong to that class which can 
only draw the game. In the former case it is 
essentially necessary to. learn the method of check- 
mating: and in the latter it is not only proper to 
know how to draw the game, if the adversary 
should remain with a force nearly equal ; but it 
is also useiUl on account of its preventing a player 
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from ^fasting his time by endeavouring to win a 
;game which cannot be won. 

In the following situations neither party is sup- 
posed to have any Pawns. 



WHITE PIECES. 

1. King and Queen, 

2. King and Rook, 

8. King and both Bishops, 

4. King BXkd Knigkt Sf Bishop, 

5. King and Queen, 

6. King and Queen, 

7. King and Queen, 



BLACK PIECES, 

King alone. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto and Rook. 

Ditto and both Knights. 

Ditto, with Knight ^ Bishop. 



In all these * situations the player of the White 
Pieces has so decided a superiority, that, it is in 
his power to win the game ; excepting in a very 
few and uncommonly rare instances in which a 
Mook may draw the game against a Queen. And 
in one position both Knights may ali^o draw the 
game against the Queen. 

In the Jirst and second situations, when you 
remain with a King and Queen against a King; 
or with a King and Rook against a King^ the 
best moves are not at all difficult; and a very 
moderate degree of practice will enable you to 
check-mate with facility. 

The remaining Jive situations are much more 
difficult, and occur but seldom in comparison to 
the frequent recurrence of the Jirst two ; and they 
are too intricate for inexperienced players. 

The Jirst and second situations are of acknow- 
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ledg^d utility ; for it may be said that they occur 
vAmost daily. The solutions are subjoined; and 
you are earnestly recommended to understand 
them well before you attempt to play a whole 
game. 

The easiest situations are of course selected : 
and you will do well to attend carefully to the 
remarkable power which the King possesses in 
all similar positions ; and to observe how essen- 
tial it is to move him judiciously, instead of 
vhecMng frequently and unnecessarily, as many 
players are in the habit of doing* 

Method of Check-mating with the Q^ieen. 

FIRST SITUATION. 



WHITE PIECES. 
King on his Queen's Rook's 

Qu,em on her King's Bishop's 
second square. 

White to move. 

1, W. Q. to the Adver- 
sary's Q. R. second square ; 

^ W. Q* to the Adver- 
MTy*4 K. second square ; 

3. W. K.tohisQ. KU se- 
cond square ; 

4. W. K. to his a B. 
' third square ; 

6, W. K, to his Q. fourth 
square; 



BLACK PIECES. 
King on his own Rook's squard 



1. Bk K. to his 1Li, square. 
2k Bk K. to his R. square. 



A 



3« B« K. to his Kt. square. 
4% B. K. to his R. square. 
5. Bk K. to. his Kt. square. 
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6. W. K. to* the Adver* 6. B. K, to U» R. square* 
sary's K. fourUi square ; 

7. W, K. to the Adver- I 7. B. K. tohisKt. square^ 
sary's K. B. third sqaare ; 

8. W. Q. to the Adver- 
sary's K. Kt. second square 
and check-mates. 

If the player of the White Pieces had checked, 
(instead of judiciously c&itfining the King by 
moving his Queen, first to the Adversary's Q. R, 
second square, and then to the Adversary's King's 
second square), the Black King might have ad- • 
vanced towards the middle of the board; and 
many moves would have been required before he 
could again be confined to one of the angles. 

Supposing the pieces to be placed as they are 
in the first situation, you may check-mate also in 
eight moves by confining the King in a manner 
very different from the preceding, but equally 
effSectiv^e : e^. gr. 

SECOND SITUATION. 



WHITE PIECES. 

I. W. Q. to her K. Kt. 

third square ; 



% W. Q. to the Adver- 2. B, K. to his R. sqaare. 
iary*sK» Kt, fourth square; 



BLACK PIECES. 

1. B. K. to his H. second 
square. 



8. W. K. to his Q. Kt. 

second square; 
4. W. K. to his Q. B. 

third square; 



3. B. K. to his R. second 
square. 

4. B» K» to his B» square. 
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5. B. K. to Us R« second 

square. 
Q* B. K. to his R* square, 

7. B. K. to his R. second 
square. 



5. W, K. to his Q. fourth 
square ; 

6. \y. K. to the Adrer- 
sary's K. fourth square ; 

7. W. K. to the Adver- 
sary's K. B. third square ; 

8. W. Q. to the Adver- 
sary's K. Kt. second square, 
and check-mates. 



Practise these two methods of check-mating 
with the Queen very frequently; and, independ- 
ently of committing every move to memory, you 
will derive great benefit from attending particu- 
larly to the effect which is produced by the 
White's second move in both cases. The Queen 
being moved to the Adversary's King's second 
' square, in the Jirst example, confines the King 
to two squares; his Rook^s square; and his Knighfs 
square. In the second^ example, the Queen is 
moved to the Adversary's King's Knight's fourth 
Square, and in that position, she has again the 
power of circumscribing the King's sphere of ac- 
tion within such narrow limits, that he can move 
only from his Rook's square to his Rook's second 
square. Having thus confined his King, you 
must advance your own to support the Queen in 
order to effect the pheck-mate ; for this cannot be 
accomplished with the Queen alone ; and therefore 
it is almost always very bad play to cheeky until 
you have brought up your King. 

The following situation is well calculated to 
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convey some idea of the extraordinary power of 
the Queen; as well as of the facility with which 
she compels th^ King to move to any square^ 



THIRD SITUATION. 



WHITE PIECES. 

King on his B. third square. 
Queen on her K. Kt. square. 



BLACK PIECES* 
King on his R. third square. 



It is evident, that, if the Black King were on 
your King's Rook's fourth square^ you might im- 
mediately check-mate him, by moving your Queen 
to your King's Knight's fourth square. The sys- 
tem which you must adopt in all similar situations 
is extremely instructive ; it will enable you, not 
only J;o check-mate in a skilftil and masterly 
style ; but it will also teach you the method to be 
pursued whenever it is required to force the King 
to move to a situation which has been previously 
determined or fixed upon ; as when it is stipulated 
that you are to check-mate your adversary on a 
square, which has been chosen either by him or 
by yourself^ 

It likewise affords an additional 4)roof of the 
extreme impropriety of checking fi^equently be- 
fore the King is confined to a few squares. If 
you were to check with your Queen in this case, 
you would immediately liberate his King, by ena- 
bling him to play on his Kriighfs Jite, and it 
would take eight or ten moves to check-mate him* 
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The following is the only method which 'will 
enable you to check-mate in three moves, by com- 
pelling the King to move to your King's Rook^« 
Jhurth square. 



WHITE PIECES, 

1. W. Q. to the Adver- 
sary's K. Kt. square; 

2; W, Q. to the Adver- 
sary's K.-Kt. second square ; 

3. W. Q. to the Adver- 
sary's K. R. third square, 
or to her K. Kt. fourth 
square, and check -mates. 



BLACK PIECES- 

1. B. The K. is compelled 
to move to his RooJk:'s fourtk 
square. 

2. B. The K. is forced to 
go to the Adversary's K, 22. 
fourth square. 



This check-mate is effected in three moves, by 
the peculiar power of the Queen, without moving 
the King. The pieces being in the same portion, 
you may check-mate in four moves, hy moving 
your Kiiigy and playing your Qvieexionly at the 
moment of check-mating, ex. gr. 



WHITE PIECES, 

1. W. K. to his B. fourth 
square; 

2. W. K. to the Adver- 
sary's K. B. fourth square ; 

3. W. K. to the Adver- 
sary's K. B. third square ; 

4. W. Q. to the Adver- 
sary's K. Kt. second square 
and check-mates. 



BLACK PIECES. 

1. B. K: to his R. second 
square. 

2. B. K. to his R. square. 

3. B. K. to his R. second 

square. 



These situations will be^ sufficient to teach you 
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the best system of check-mating with the Queen 
in almost every case. The two positions which 
follow are inserted in order to show you, that, 
although inexperienced players might play several 
moves before they found out the method of check- 
mating, it is so very easy, that, in the Jlrst exam- 
ple, check-mate may be effected in one move ; and 
in the second situation, (which occurs frequently), 
the Queen may be moved so skilfully as to force 
the King to go on a square, which is in opposition* 
to that on which your King is placed : and this 
will enable you to check-mate him the next laore^ 

FIRST SITUATION. 



BLACK PIECES. 
The King on his It, fourth 



square 



WHITE PIECES. 

* 

The KJDg on his B. fourth 

square. 
The Queen bn her Knighf s 

square, 

White to move* 
1. Queen to the Adversary's 

K. K. second square, and 

check-mates. 

Although this check-mate is not difficult to 

■H^— ^^— — — — ^— — — ^— — « I I II P I ■« I ■■ ■ ■ I ip I 1..——^ 

* Both Kings are said to he in dpposUion when placed in 
situations similar to the following, — 1. White King on his 
Queen's Bishop's fourth square, and Black King on White 
Queen*s Rook*s fourth square. — 2. White King on Black King's 
third square, and Black King on his own square. — 3. White 
King on his third square ; and Black King on his own foi^rth 
square, &c. 
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discover, it is nevertheless often overlooked, even 
l>y tolerable players : as the King is not in op- 
position^ an amateur, who has not attentively stu- 
died similar positions, is not aware of the power 
of the Check with the ,Queen on the Slack King s 
Hook's second square- In this situation, the 
player almost invariably commits the great mis- 
take of checking on his King's Rook's square, 
and thus immediately liberates the King from his 
confined position. Other players check on their 
Queen's square, &c. and a few, who have had 
more practice and experience, move the Queen 
\o the Black Queen s Knight's third square, and 
the King being thus obliged to move to the White 
King's Rook's fovirth square, the White Queen, 
by mo%ing to the Adversary's King's Rook's third 
square will check-mate him. 

SECOND SITUATION. 



WHITE PIECES. 

The King on his Queen's 
Bishop*s fourth square. 

The Queen on her King's 
Rook's square, 

White to more. 

!• The Queen to the Adver- 
sary's King*s Rook's third 
square ; 



BLACK PIECES. 

The King on his Queen's 
Rook's fourth square. 



1* The King is comfvelled to 
move to the White Queen's 
Rook's fourth square^ and 
to place himself in oppon- 
Hen to the Adversary's 
King. 
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2. The Queen to tl^e Adver- 
sary's Queen's Rook's third 
square, giving check-mate. 

The first move is one of general utility, and 
may be considered as the foundation of a scien- 
tifick method of check-mating with the Queen or 
with the Rook. A perfect knowledge of that 
system which enables you to force your Adver- 
sary's King to take a situation in which he may 
be check-mated, will improve you considerably: 
by the help of it, you will experience but little 
difficulty in winning games that could not even 
be drawn by persons who are totally ignorant of 
such a system. 

It may not be unnecessary to observe, that, if 
the Queen, instead of being on her King's Rook^s 
square^ were placed on her King's Knight's square j 
the situation would, then be similar to the First ; 
and the Queen might check-mate in one move by 
being played to the Black Queen's Rook's second 
square. 

As I hope that I understand tolerably well the 
system to be pursued in order to check-mate with 
the Queen in the shortest and best method, I am 
anxious to know how to check-mate with a Rook. 
I should imagine, that, it is considerably more diffi- 
cult ; for when the Queen is moved to the Adver- 
sary's King's second square, (move 2nd. first si- 
tuation), the King is limited to only two squares, 
i. e. his Rook's and his Knight's squares ; but the 
Rook's power in this case appears to me to be 
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>ery inferior to that which the Queen possesses ; 
for, as she is deprived of the diagonal power, the 
King may move to his Bishops square, and thus 
cittack and remove the Rook. — ^Will it ndt there- 
fore require many moves before the player of the 
W hite can - check-mate ? 

The check-mate which is effected ^by a Rook 
certainly requires more caution as well as a greater 
knowledge of the board, than if you had a Qmen 
instead of a Rook : still the system of confining 
the King as closely as the position will admit of, 
and bringing up your own King without delay^ 
will be found to be the best that you can adopt ; 
and a little practice \Vill soon convince you, that, 
it is very easy to check-mate with a Rook. 

FIRST SITUATION. 



WHITE PIECES. 

King on his Q. Kt. square, 
Q. Book on its second square^ 
White to move. 

1. W. R« to Adversary'^s 
Q. B. second square; 

2. W. K. to his Q. Kt 
second square ; 

3. W. K. to his Q. Kt. 
third square ; 

4. W. K. to his Q. Kt. 
fourth square; 

5. W. K. to Adversary's 
Q. Kt. fourth square ; 



BLACK PIECES, 
King on his Rook's square. 



1. B. K. to his Kt. square. 

2. B. K. to his B« square. 

3. B. K. to his own square. 

4. B. K. to his Queea's 
square. 

6. B. K. to his Q. B^ 

square. 
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e. W. K. to Adversary's 
Q. B. third square ; 

7* W; R. to its oiiVTi foiirth 
square, or to any square on 
that file ; 

a» W. B. to Adversary's 
Q. R. square and check- 
mates. 



^. W. K, to Adversary's 
Q. B. third square ; 

7. W. R. to Adversary's 
Q. Kt; second square ; 

8. W. R. to her Q. Kt. 
third square; 

9. W. R. to her K. third 
square; 

10. W. R. to the Adver- 
. sary's K. square and check- 
|nates» 



7. W. R. to Adversary's 
Q. Kt second square ; 

8. W. K, to Adversary's 
Q. third square; 

.9. W. K. to Adversary's 
K. third square; 



0. St. K. to his Q. Ku 

square, (a) 
7, B. The K. is ohliged 
to move to his Q. B. 
square. 



(a) Instead of moving to 
his Queen*s Knight's square, 
the Black King may move to 
his Queen's square : ek. gr. 

6. B. jr. ta his Queen's 
square, 

7. B. K. to his Q. B. 
square, (.orb) 

8. B. K, to his Q. square. 

9. B. K. is compelled ta 
move in opposition, by 
playing to his Q. B. sq. 



(<w b) The Black King, {in- 
stead of this, move, may ga to 
his, own square ; ex, gr. 

7* B. I[,to his own square* 

8. B. K. to his B. square* 

9. B« K. to his Kt. square. 
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10. W. K. to Adrersary's 
K. B* third square; 

11. W. K. to Adversary's 
K. Kt. third square; 

12. W. Book to Adver- 
sary's Queen's Kjiight's 
square and check-mates. 



10. B. K.tohisi>R.square. 

11. B. K. is at length 
forced to move tit opposi-' 
tian by playing to his 
Knight's square. 



There is this similarity between the method of 
check-mating with a Queen^ and with a Rool^j 
that when your Adversary's King is reduced to 
one of the four lines or ranks at the extremity of 
the Chess-board, and your King is in opposition, 
the Rook may check-mate as speedily, and in the 
same manner, as the Queen, ex. gr. Situation in 
^which you may check-mate in one move, either 
with a Queen or with a Rook. 



BI^ACK PIECES, 
King on his own square. 



WHITE PIECES. 

King on Adversary's King's 

tliird square, 
Queen, or Rook^ on Black 

Queen's Rook's fourth sq. 



By moving your Queen tp the Adversarj^'s 
Queen's Rook's square^ it is evid^t, that, the 
Black King will be check-mated ; and it is e^ 
qually obvious, that^ ^I^qkj in similar situations, 
has as much power .as the Qufien. 

Situation in which you may check-mate in two 
moves with a Queen or with a Rook» 
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WHITE PIECES. 



BLACK PIECES/ 
King on his Bishop's square » 



1. B. The King is cowi- 
pelicd to move to his own 
square; and thus place 
himself " in opposition J* 



King on Adversary's King's 

third square^ 
Queen, or Rook, on White 

Queen^s Rook's fourth sq. 
White to move. 

1. W. Queen or Rook to 
White King's Knight's 
fourth square; 

2. W. Queen, or Rook, to 
Advei*sary'sKing's Knight's 
square, and check-mates. 

You are now convinced, that, the method of 
check-mating with a Rook is not so difficult as 
YOU supposed it to be : and that the system to be 
pursued is in many points similar to that which 
must be adopted when you remain with a Queen. 

Yes ; I perceive, that, in both cases, it is essen-' 
tially necessary to restrict the King to a few 
squares ; and to refrain from checking, until by 
the co-operation of my own King, I find myself 
in a situation to force the Adversary's to retro- 
grade towards* one of the four last lines or ranks. 
And I also observe, that, in a few cases, a Rook 
is quite as powerful as the Queen. 

We shall now proceed to a brief description of 
those dtuations in which neither party can win. — 
These are generally denominated drawn games ; 
and may be subdivided into four classes. 

1 . Ends of games which are drawn in conse- 
quence of an equality of power. 



4. Games thai are cfrait;!^ in consequence of one 
of the players remaining with a PiecBy or Piites^ 
which are inadequate to effect check-mate. 

5. Games that are dratim in consequence of 
one of the parties haying the opportunity of cAec/^* 
twg- perpetualfy. 

4. Games that are drawn in consequence of a 
player's state-mating his antagonist. 

FIRST CLASS. 

OamCHS are drawn in consequence of an equal-- 
ity of power J when each player remains with a 
Queen, or with^^ Rook, Knight,^ Bishop, &c. — 
It is, very obvious that in aZ/ these cases, generally 
spmkingt it bepomes impossible for either party 
to check-mate Ins opponent. And, therefore^ 
Whenever you have a Queen or a Rook &c. and 
your adversary has likewise his Queen, &c. the 
game should not be continuedy and both players 
should agree to consider it a drawn game. But 
if one of the parties should obstinately persist in 
endeavouring to win, his adversary hasj an un- 
doubted right to count the number of moves that 
may ensue, and 2&ex fifty moves on each side have 
been played, he is at liberty to insist upon its be- 
ing abandoned, and considered as si drawn game. 

I have said ^^generally speaking' because a few 
uncommon and very remarkable situations will 
sometimes occur in which, although both players 

VOL. I. c 
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have a Queeil, 6i\e of 
game* ex. gr. 

WHITE PIECES. 

Kinff on his second square, 
Queen on Adversary's Q. se- 
cond square. ' 

White to move. 

1. W. Queen to her K. Kt. 
fourth square and cheeks; 

2. W. Xing to his B. se- 
cond square. 

(7%is move mns the game.) 



them can easily mn the 



BLACK PIECESi 

Kin^ on Advevsary's K^ Kt# 

second square. 
Qu€eii on Adversary's K. S^f 

square. 

1. B. King to Adversary's 
K. Roojk's sec(5nd square. 

2. B. Black cannot play 
his King ; and he is unahle 
to check with his Queen 
without placing her evquriie : 
if he move his Qiaeen with* 
out allowing her to be cap- 
tured, the White will im- 
mediately check-mate by 
moving his Queen to her: 

^ King'sRook's fourth square. ; 
If the Black (as a last 
resource)^ should move his. 
Queen to the Adversary's 
King's Bishop's third square 
giving check, the White 
must take the Queen withi 
his King, and no^.with his 
Queen, for, if he did, the 
Black King would be in a 
stak. 



There ate other positions in which a Qmen may 
win against a Queenj but they are too difficult to 
be inserted here. They will be analysed and 
commented upon in their proper places » . 
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But it may be useful to add a remarkable situ-^ 
Btion, wluch willshow the great advaiitage of 
^*ixdsmg the opposHiomy'' or to use a more correct 
expression, **of moving your King in apposition 
to your Adversary's'' particularly when he is oia 
oae.of tiiie last lines or ranks of the Chess-board« 



SITUATION OF THE PIECES. 



WHITE PIECES. 

K4ng bn his B. third squaj^e, 

Mook on the Adversary's Q. 
B. second square, 

Althot^h the pieces are equal 
in number, and power, the 
White having the move wiU 
vrineasilj. 

1. W. King to his Knight's 
third square ; he thus moves 
^'ttt opposition*' to the Black 
King; and at the same time 
he attacks the Rook. 



BLACK PIECES. 

Kiug on the Adversary's K. 

Kt square. 
Rook on the Adversary's K« 

R. fourth square. 



1. B. cannot avoid losing the 
game ; because if he remove 
his Rook from prisey the 
White will immediately 
check-mate him by moving 
his Rook to his Q.B. square; 
and if he should move hia 
King to the Adversary's K. 
B. square in order to avoid 
check-mate, the White will 
capture the Rook, and win 
easily. 

Suppose the Pieces to be in the following situation. 

WHITE PIECES. 



King on his B. fourth square, 
Rook on Adversary's Q«'B. 
sqtuure. 



BLACK PIECES. 

King on Adversary's K. Kt. 

square. 
Rook on her K. R. fourth sq^ 

c2 
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The Bkusk has the fiifst meve i Ive may ifaeteir 
the ^me without any diffieulty, bivt i| ina^^ier^ 
te&tly, or injudiciou&ty, ke should oioire hi^ Rook 
to the Adv€»*sary 's King's Book's fouarth squqve^ 
giying check, th^ White King, by moving to> his 
Knight's thij^ square, would win the game, aB 
the situation would be in that Case, precisely si- 
milar to the last. 

Beside these examples, there are many other 
situations in. which n<^thep pa^rty eaa win ; but 
tiiese will be introduce4 with more propriety at 
a more advanced stage of proficiency. 

SECONt> CLASS. 

Games are drawn in consequence of otie of the 
(^layers remainii^ w^th a Pawn or Pi^co, or with 
Pieces, which are inadequate to effect check- 
mate, although his adversary remams with his 
King alone. 

The following are draiwn games belonging to 
this das& 

1. King and both Knights against King. 

2. King and Knight £|gainst King, 

3. Kingj King^s Sis^op^ and King's RooKs 
Pawn against King ; provided the King be on. 
his RooKs first ox second square^ or on his Knighfs 
first or second square. 

4. King, Queens, Bishop j an4 Queen^'f Mook's 
Pawf^ against King ; provided the Ku^^ bje cmji 
his Qu£en's Rook's first or scQond. sqmr^ti 9X 
Queers Knight' s^ fir^ (nt second square. 
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3. King 8hfid Bishop agamst King. 

6. Kif^ ^nd Roolcs P$ekm against King ; pro- 
vided the King be in front of his Adversary's 
Pawft ; or, to spcfak more accurately, provided the 
King be on his Rook's or Kjiights files ; in front 
of his Adversary's Pawn or King ; or provided 
he may move in opposition to his Opponent's King 
or Pawn ; or lastly, provided he may move to his 
Rook's or Knight's square. And also in the fol- 
lowing situation ;—7rA!27^ King on his B. ttiird 
sqnaTe.-^Black King on Adversary's Jf . JR. ikiM 
square^ and K. R, Pawn on Adversaiy'^s K. R, 
fourth square, 

7. King and anjf Pawn against King in situa- 
tions similar to tiis. White Pieces. — King on 
his own sqmar^^ King*i Pawn unmoved. Black 
Pieces.— JSSwg" <]hi his ^wn squarey and Slack to 
mo^ ; for if White liad tlie firist move he could 
win unquestionably. 

In the cotirse of this v<!4nme, igvitjf out of these 
situations wili be exj^lained aivd a»iaAysed ; you, 
wili kara them more readily, anti nhd^fstand 

Alem better after playing a few ganHes* 

> 

THIXD CLASS. 

The third cta^ of dtmm g^tkes coihst^ df 
games, in which one of tie parties, having a vei^ 
bad game, discovers a method of preventing his 
antagonist from winning, by checking him unin- 
terruptedly, iThese drawn games by perpetual 
theck are generally the result of scientifiwsk ciatl- 

c3 
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dilation ; and examples may be adduced wliicb 
are remarkable for their masterly combinations 
and astonishing ingenuity. 

The following situation is deserving of your 
attention : 



WHITE PIECES. 

King on his Rook's square. 
Queen on her K. B. square. 
King's Knights Pawn iin- 

moved. 
Queen's JSiikop^s Pawn on its 

fourth square* 



BLACK PIECES. 
King on his Queen's Rook's 

s 

squdre. 
Queen on Adversary's Q. B. 

third square. 
Q. Book on Adver^ary'3 Q* 

R. second square. 
K. Kt Pawn on Adversary's 

K. Kt. third square. 
Q. B. Pawn and 
Q'. Kt Pawn-unmoved. 
Q. R» Pawn on its: third 

square. 

It is obvious that the Black, has by much the 
best of the game. He has a Rook and two 
Pawns more than his adversary ; and his position 
is so advantageous, that, the White's game ap- 
pears to be irremediable; and it may be asserted, 
that, White Ims only one move to avoid losing his 
Queen, and being almost immediately afterwards 
check-mated. However, this move will not only 
protract his defeat, but it will even enable him 
to draw the game. ex. gr. 



WHITE PIECES. 

1. W. Queen to Adver-, 
sary^s K. B. square and 
checks ; 



BLACK PIECES. 

1. B. King to his Q« R* 
second square. 
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«. W. ' Queem to Adrer- 
sar/s Q. B. fourih square, 
ane checks; 

«;3. W. . Queen fetoras to 
Adversary's K. B. square 
and checks ; and as the 
Black King must again 
move to his Q. R. second 
square, the Queen again 
cheeks by moving <mce 
more to the Adversary/^ 
Q. B. fourth square; and 
so on from that square to 
the AdversmnfsK. B. square. 
If, therefore, the Black 
King, to avoid a repetition 
of those two chechs, should 
interpose by moving his 
Queen^s Knighfs Paion one 
square, the Queen must 
take the Q. B. P. giving 
check ; the King is then o- 
bliged to move to his Q, 
It, square, and the Queen 
by checking alternately on^ 
the Adoersary^sQ.B. square, 
and on ihe Adversaries Qi 
B> second square, will easily 
draw the game by **a per- 
petual check ;" which might 
perhaps be called an una- 
voidable check. 



2. B. King to his Q. R. 
HOT Q; Kt square* 



FOURTH CLASS. 

Thfi fourth class of drawn games consigns of 
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games tli^t s^e 4i*a^rii m cons^u^ce o£ one of 
the play^^rs beifig slmle-makd* A siak-tmte koi- 
plies that particular ^itqation in which a player 
is placed, whose King is not in check, al- 
though he is unable to move without his being in 
check. When such is the case, Bjxd you sure 
tmable to move any Pawn or Piece, yow lUi^ 
is said to be staJe-matedy or in a skik. The best 
authorities agree in considering a state-mate to 
be a drawn game. The following situations 
will give you a more accurate idea, of a ^tale-* 
mate thsai mere description can convey. 

FIRST SITUATION. 



WHITE PIECES. 

JTtn^ ^n Adversary's K. Kt 

third square, 
Queen on Adversary's K. B. 

second square, 
Q. Rook^s Pawn on its fourth 



PLACE PIECES^ 

Kmg on hi& Book's sqiiave. 
Queen^s Rook's. Pawn on its 
fourtb square. 



square. 

SECOND SiTUATION 

WHITE PIECES. 



King on his Q. B. square. 
Queen on her K. Kt. third 

square, 
jr. /2. Pawn on Adversary's 

K. R. third square. 



Bi^ACK PIECES. 

King on his Q. Rook's square. 

Q. Rook on its Bishop's se- 
cond square, giving ch^ck ; 
the White instead of mov- 
ing his King, inadvertet^Uy 
took the Rook witk his 
Queen, and the game was 
drawn, the Black King be- 

iilg in a «f «f^. 



The fif$t of these eituatic^ns occiurs very fre- 
quently antiong young or iBexp^rienced playersk 
They who b^in to play before they have learned 
the method of cheek-matiag with a Quee&, hardljr 
ever fail to stah-maie their adversary^ instead of 
check-mating him« In the first skuation, it is^'ob- 
viotts that the Black King is not in check, bnt it 
is his tarn to play, and he C€auk9t $Mw his King 
without plo/cing Mm in check; and as the pro- 
gress of his Queen's Rook's Pawn is obstructed 
by his Opponent's Queen's Rook's Pawn, his 
King is in a sUtde, and the game is dr€Mn. It k 
almost uimecessary to add that swih a stale-mate 
is invariably a proof of bad play. 

The stalennate in which the Black Kmg is 
placed in the second situation, after the Wlate 
Queen has captured the Rook, is cartainly the re»* 
suit of very careless play on the port of tb^ 
White ; but the player of the Black, (who wa« 
a very young player), showed some ingenuity in 
checking with the Rook, with the hope that his 
adversary might injudiciously take it with his 
Queen and thus state-mate him. If the White 
had moved his King, he nmst have won the game 
with great facility ; for iiidependently of his hav- 
ing a Qneen against a Rooky his King's Rodk's 
Pawn being within two squares of beeoming 
another Queenj the Black would be compelled to 
capture it, and lose his Rook for it. 

Dfmcngmies: ot the fourth class may be sub- 
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diyided into two kinds ; 1 st. Those in which a 
player stale-mates his adversary, either froni 
want of skilly or from inadvertence. Of these 
I have given two examples. 2nd. Situations of- 
ten occur, which afford a skilful player an oppor- 
tunity of drawing the game by some scientifick 
and concealed move which compels his adversary 
either to stale-mate him or to lose the game.— 
TTiese are really instructive and striking situa- 
tions ; but as none except very good players ever 
draw an apparently irretrievable game by such 
calculations, I shall insert here only one example; 
frcNn the conviction, that it will be considerably 
more improving to introduce similar specimens 
of great skill after many openings of games and 
whole games have been analysed by the student : 
he will then be much better qualified to compre- 
ii^id intricate combinations, and enabled to pro- 
fit by them. 

SITUATION OF THE PIECES. 



WHITE PIECES. 

King on his Rook's square, 
Queen on her Kt. fourth 

square, 
SL RooA on Its B. square, 
K* Kt. Pawn unmoved, 
Q. BL Pawn on its fourth 

square. 

White to move. 



BLACK PIECES. 

King on his Q. R. square. 
Queen on her K. Kt. fourth 

square. 
Q. Rook on lite Adversary's 

Q. Rook's second square. 
K. Kt Pawn on the Adver- 

sary's K. Kt. third square* 
Q. B. Pawn^ and 
Q. Kt. Pawn unmoved. 
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The position of the Black Pieces is remarkar 
bly strong : they have three Pawns, the White 
have only two ; the Black King's Knight's Pawn 
is so very advantageously situated, that, if it 
were the Black's turn to move, he could win the 
game in two moves ; by first checking on the 
King's Rook's file, and then check-mating on 
the Adversary's King's Rook's second square. 

Yet the White, having the Jirslt move, may, by 
a very ingenious calculation, either win the game^ 
or compel his adversary to stale-mate him, 
follows : — 



WHIT£ Pli^CES. 

i. W. K. Rook to Adver- 
sary's K. B. square, and 
checks ; 

% W. Queen to Adversary's 
Q* B. fourth square, and 
checks; 

3. W. K. R. to Adversary's 
€t* S« 4Bqusre and checks. 



4. W. K. Rook to the Ad- 
versary's Q. Rook's third 
^quaroi and checks. 



BLACK PIECES. 

1. B. f%tohisQ.Book*s 
-second square^ 

2. B. The Queen takes the 
Queen* 

3. B. King to his Q. Kt 
third square; for, if he 
fthould take the Biook, tiie 

. White King will he in a 
stale. 

4. B. The Black is now 
compelled to capture the 
Rooky as the King has no 
other method of moving 
out of check; and although 
he may take the Rook ei- 
ther with his King, his 
Rookf or his Q. Kt. Pawn, 
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tke White's King U nak- 
mated, and both WUle 
I'awns being unable to move, 
fhe gatme b of t9Xtttse draton. 

I It is woirthy of notice that when White checks 

.with his Queen, (move 2nd.) the Black is ohUged 
4e Uiike her^ fbr^ 4f he ndoved his Kiftg to his 
Queen's Rook's third ^uare, the White would 
immediately check-mafte him by moving ha» Rook 
to the Adversary's Queen's Rook's square; and 
iiy instead of taking the Queen> or moving his 
King, Black were to move Queen's Kni^t's 
Pawn one square, interposing. White would eas- 
ily win the gjatme^ by taking Queer's Bishop's 
Pawmwi&his Queefli giving dbeek^ «^ the Black 
King being forced to move to his Queen's Ro^'s 
third square. White may immediately check- 
mate him, by moving his Rook to the Adversary's 
Queen's Rook's square. 

^ I hope I now tmder stand M titese def^itmns; 
€tnd I feel sq ean^idm^y thtd^ I ean ckecf^-fkiate 
either with the Qtteen or Rook j thaty I am anxious 
to begin playing ; I mcty thus have opportunities 
of endeavouring to profit by the acknowledged 
ffdva/ntage of combining praetice with theory. 

It is ^seatial before you begin plajriiigy that, 
j^nst should be well acquainted with the Laws of 
Chess. These are not the result of caprice, or 
of a vain wish of dictating rules to others; they 
are sanctioned by ej^perience and ability ; having 
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been instituted by the best players on the Con- 
tinent more than two hundred years since ; and, 
with little variation, they were adopted by English 
players, in the early part of the eighteenth Cen- 
tury: and, about the year 1730, by the Chess- 
club, which m^t at A^ €^f^ de la RSgence^ 
Place du Palais Royaly at Paris. This Club can 
boast of having had for members such players asr 
Le Marquis de GrosmSnil ; Monsieur de LegaUe ; 
PbiUdor; Verdani; Carlier; Legier; Semard; 
and mom recently the celebrated Gnillawmel^ 
PmHom^ who has proved himself to be at lewt 
eqpial to any of his predecessors; and who ia 
considereid to he the best player in France. His 
slyle of play is said to evince that rem^a^kable 
genius and hrUlian^ of attack which distinguished 
the lamented Hypolite du Bqurblanc,* irbai 
was mofit unfortunately lost in the Indian Ocea«» 
im Ua passagt^ to, t^ Inland of Mawritms^ in 
1813. 



T 
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* An onintemipted friendship of fifteen years' duration be- 
tween that Gentleman and the Author of this Work, will, it is 
hoped, be accepted as an apology for this tribute to '^departed 
worth." The feelings of Monsieur du Bourblakc's nu- 
merous and highly respectable Friends are^ he «is persuaded, 
in imiscm wUh Ibose of the AutilM^ 
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No. 1. 

fTHEN the Chess-board is propetly placed, eaclr 
player has the White angular square on his rights 
The player of the White Pieces has consequently 
his King's Rook on a White square ; and he who 
has the Black Pieces will have his Queen's Rook 
on a White square also. If the Chess-board be 
improperly placed, and either player discover the 
mistake before four (a) moves on each side have 
been played, he has the power of insisting on 
the Chess-board's being properly placed, and on 
re-commencing the game. But if four moves 
have been played, the Chess-board must remain 
in that position during the whole of that game. 



No. 2. 



If a Piece or Pawn be not on its own square, and 
either of the players should perceive the mistake 
previously to his having played his fourth move, 
he has it in his power to insist upon its being rec- 



REMARKS, OBSERVATIONS, 

f 



No. 1. 

7h£ custom of placing the Chess-board in tins 
pfxrticuJar situation is of great antiquity ; it has 
been adopted^ without an exception^ in all countries^ 
where Chess has been encouraged^ both in Europe 
and Asia. A satisfactory reason is not easily as- 
signed. The Greeksy it is said^ were of opinion^' 
that J a White square towards their right portended 
good luck ; and that notion is not totally exploded 
by their successors^ 

t 

(«) ^ ^%» tike mi^l^ if luil Mowed to ie rectified after 
€»e fiff>e hoe $f^ fj^ed hy each party. 



No.i. 



(h) This rule does not hold good in Italy ; nor^ 
(I believe)^ in Germany. If both parties have 
moved once, before the mis-placing of a Piece or 
J^awn be neticed^ it is too late for either player to 
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tified : but, if it be not observed until each party 
has played four moves, the mistake is not allowed 
to be altered, and the Pieces must, remain as they 
were originally placed, during the continuation 
of that game. 

No. 3. 

If a player should foi^et to place all his Pieces 
and Pawns on the board, he is to be sallowed ta 
add those which he had forgotten : provided he 
shall discover the omission before his fourth 
move be played: otherwise it will be too late; 
and he will be obliged to continue the game 
without those Pieces or Pawns. 

No. 4. 

If a superior player engage to give to bis ad*^ 
yersary odds of a Piece, P^vm, &c. and shall, ne- 
vertheless, forget to remove that Piece or Pawn 
from the board, he shall be compelled to finish 
the game vnth aU his Pieces, and though he 
should check-mate his' adversary, the game must 
be considered as being drawn, as a penalty for 
beginning the game with all t^ vien, after having 
agreed to give odds, 



No. 6, 

Players Vlio are presumed to be of equal skill, 
and who are playing even, (i. e. without either of 
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tumst lepon their hemg properly phu:ed: He must 
wait until the beginning of a new game^ 



No. d. 

The same observattian may be made on this ZaM 
as on the first and second. In Italy ^ Sfc^ the mis- 
take must be noticed before both the players ha»e 
moved once, else there is no penalty incurred* 



This Law is not to be found (t believe) in anif 
Treatise beside the livre des Amateurs. Y erdoni 
informed me that it was universally adopted both 
by the French Club^ and by the players of the 
CafflS de la R^gence. If the superior player 
should discover the error which he has committed^ 
by not giving odds agreeably to promise^ it seems 
but fair that he shotdd be allowed to rectify his 
mistake^ provided four moves have not been 
played. 

No. 6. 

Jn Germany and Italy, he who has the first 

VOL. I. J> 
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ihem giving odds) must draw lots for the first 
move : after the first game, (unless it be drawn), 
the move belongs alternately to each player. 



No. 6. 



A player vrho gives the odds of a Piece has 
invariably the right of moving ^rst. The odds 
of a Pawn for the move is very rarely si vpn 



A player must play the Piece or Pawn that he 
has touched, unless at the very moment of totich' 
ing ity he should say ^^Tadouhe:' even if a Piece 
be not properly placed, or if it should fall^ the 
player, in replacing it, should say, ^^Tadmihe^ 
else his adversary may oblige him to move it. 



No. 8. 



While a playetr holds the Piece which he has 
moved, or intends to move, he has a right to 
play it where he likes, but after letting it go^ he 
cannot recal his move^ 
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move continues to move first as long as he is the 
winner, Tkis seems contrary both to reason and 
justice. 

No. 6. 

T^is Law is adopted in every Country* When 
the odds of a Pawn are giveriy one move, and 
sometimes two moves, are also given to the inferior 
player. It is proper to observe^ that, whenever 
a Pawn is given it is always the King's Bishop's 
Pawn, The odds of a Bishop are never given. 

No. 7. 

T%e expression "J'adoube" is used in Efigland 
and in France. In Italy the words "Concio," 
*'accomodo," have the same import: they imply ^ 
** J arrange, or repair, or replace, this Piece, but 
I do not mean to move it.'' 



No. 6. 

Among the Italians the move is considered to be 
completed as soon as you liave touched a square 
with your Piece ; upon that square it must remain. 
This is a most judicious alteration, as it cannot 
fail of preventing players from acquiring the per- 
nicious and detectable habit of keeping hold of a 
Piece for five minutes, moving it backwards and 
forwards, and touching eight or ten squares with 
it before they fix upon one. 

d2 
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No. 9*. 

If a player should touch any of his Adversary's 
Pawns or Pieces without saying "/'acfowfe," at 
the very moment that he touches it; he may be 
obliged to take that Piece, if it may he taken ; 
should he be unable to capture it, he must move 
his King; but if the King cannot move, no 
penalty can be inflicted. 



No. 10. 

If a player should inadvertently move one of 
his Adversary's Pieces, believing it to be one of 
ys own, his antagonist m^^y compel him to take 
it; (if it can be taken); to replace it where it 
stood ; or to let it remain on the square to which 
he moved it tlqrougfa mistake. 

No. 11. 

If a playw should take, any ^of his Advei^ry's 
Pieces with one of Im own that ccmnot take it 
without a false mow^ his antagonist has the op« 
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No, 9. 

3%i5 Imw shmdd certainly he revis^ed, and the 
penalty should be dHer*€d. To (ouch any of the 
Adversary's Pawns or Pieces without saying 
**J'adoube," is consideredj (and very properly) to 
be cm infroHion of the Rules and Laws of Chess^ 
and yet the principal pemdty which is decreisd by 
this Law is of such a nature^ that, v&nf frie^ 
quently, it cannot be inflicted. Surely some 
penalty not subject to such inconvenience might eas- 
ily be devised. In Italy and other parts of the 
Continent 9 the player who has touched his Adver- 
sary's Piece without saying ^'J'adbube/' is m£rely 
obliged to capture it, if it can be taken : th^ is 
liable to a similar objection, that, frequently no 
penalty can be inflicted* 

No. 10. 

T^is Law is unknown on the other pArfi of the 
th^ttnent; at least I have fonind it in ito Treatise 
exc^ in the livre des Amateurd. 



No. 11. 

(This Law, like the preceding, apj>ears to be 
confined to England one? France. J^ may however 
be considered as a truly useful regulation. 

d3 
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tion of compelling him to take it with any Piece 
which can capture it without a false move ; or to 
move the Piece which he touched. 

No. 12. 

Should a player inadvertently capture one of 
bis own Piieces with another, his adversary may 
compel him to move either of the, two. 



No. 13, 

He who plays a false move, as it is commonly 
called, (i. e, playing a Piece or Pawn on a square 
which is not within its power )y exposes himself 
to the infliction of various penalties. His adver- 
sary has a right to oblige him to let the Piece re- 
main on the square on which he played it ; or he 
may compel him to move it to some square within 
its power. Again, if his adversary should pror 
fer it, he may force the person who played the 
false move to replace the Piece where it previous-' 
hf stood, and move his King instead of the Piece, 
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No. 12. 

7%is Law occurs only in the "livre des Ama- 
teurs ;"' but it is generally adoptedy and very pro^ 
perly; for experience has convinced me that the 
Game of Chess cannot be played too strict^. — 
Amateurs who do not play strictly can hardly ex- 
pect to become eminent players. 

No. 13. 

Severe as these penalties may appear to be, they 
are still mare so in Italy and other parts of the 
Continent ; for the party who plays a false move, 
is subjected to the following penalties : his adver- 
sary has not only the power to capture the Piece 
which has been improperly (^) moved, (or rather, 
the power of obliging the player to lose that Piece), 
but he is also at liberty to move; thus in reality 
depriving the party who played the fali^e move of 
Ms mavCf while he moves twice. 

(9i) At the phraseology of Chess is not always remarkable for 
perspicuity, an example wUl illustrate the ISth Law as it is play* 
ed in Italy, ifc. A and B are playing together; A checks with 
a Knight, moying it as if it were a Bishop, B has a ri^ 
JiQ compel A to remove that Knight from the Board, as if it had 
been captured: and besides that, B may insist upon moving, as 
tf A had nwved regularly. 

d4 
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No. 14. 

If a player should move twice, his adversary 
has the right of compelling him to replace the 
second Piece ; but, if he prefer it, he may in- 
sist upon continuing the game, as if only one 
maue had been played. 

No. 16. 

When a Pawn is moved two squares, it may 
be taken, *^efi passant' by one of the Adversary's 
Pavms. 



No. 16. 



The King is not allowed to castle in four par- 
ticular cases. 1st. If he have moved; 2ndly. 
if he^be in check ; 3dly. if any of the squarei^, o- 
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Tkh Lmv does not tqfpekr ft> be in fordeinak^ 
other Chu/dnf ha Engiand dnd Fremce.- It u 
Aawever bath judicious andnecessdry. 



No. 16. 

An examph illustrating the expression ^^en pas- 
sant" is here inserted. Suppose the Black Queen's 
Pawn to he unmovedy and ^Ae White Queen's Bish- 
op's Pawn to be on the Black Queen's Bishop's 
fourth square. Jf the Black shouid move his 
Queen's Pawn two squares^ the White is allowed 
the privilege of capturing it with his Queen's Bishr 
op's Pawn which must be placed upon the Black 
Queen's third sqliarCf as the Black Pawn would 
have been en prise on that square if it had been 
moved but one square. But it often happens thcA 
it is very good play to rnove a Pawn two squares^ 
although the adversary be able to take ^^en passant/' 
— In Italy, taking en passant is never allowed ; 
and moving a Pawn two squares in situations si" 
milar to the above, is called ^'passar battaglia.'' 

No. 16. 

In England and in France there is but one me- 
thod of castling : if you castle on the King's side, 
your King nnust be placed on his Kmghl^s square f 
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Ter -which he must move ^rhen he castles, should 
be withM the range of some of the Adversary's 
Pieces ; and 4thly. if the Rook with which be 
intended to castle, should have previously moved. 
A player who castles in either of these cases, is 
obliged to recal his move, and his adversary has 
the option of forcing him to move either his 
King or his Rook. 
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•and your Rook on its Bishop's square ; and if you 
castle on the Queen's side, your King must he 
placed on his Queens Sishop's square^ and the 
JtooJc on its Queens square. This method of cast- 
ling appears to have been introduced into Eng- 
land hy Gioachino Greco called l^e Calabrois. It 
is known in Italy hy his name. To cattle agreea- . 
hly to that regulation is termed "Saltare alia Cal- 
abrista." And all the emi?ient Italian Authors and 
Players concur in condemning it in Tnost cases, 
when adopted hy the player who had the first move* 
The following four methods of castling are uni- 
versally allowed in every part of Italy , and in 
many other places on the Continent. \st. The 
King o7i the Rook's square ; and the Rook on the 
King's square, ^ndly. The King on the Knight's 
square, and the Rook on the King's square, ^dly. 
The King on the Rook's square, and the Rook 
on its Bishop's square : and lastly , as with us, 
the .King on his Knight's square, and the Rook 
on its Bishop's square. It is to he lamented that, 
these several methods of castling are not in general 
vse in Great Britain. The conviction, that, when 
a player castles, he is tvith us compelled to move 
his King and his Rook always on the same squares, 
seems to he repugnant to that general uncertainty 
of your Adversary's moveTnents, which unquestion^ 
ably increases the interest, and adds to the difficulty^ 
of the gavne. Their first method of castling, hy 
leaving the King's Bishop's Pawn unsupported, 
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No. 17. 

lif a player should touch a Piece which he 
cannot move without leaving his King in check, 
his adrersary may oblige him to move hig King; 
but if the King cannot be moved, no penalty can 
foe inflicted. 

No. 18. 

Whenever a playw attacks his Adversary'^ 
King) he is bound to give notici^ of it, by saying 
''Ck&ohf if he neglect to 8ay ''ChecK ^ »d- 
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gives T^e to mtmy most ingenious and instradive 
situations. The third metJiod of castling is pe* 
culidrly well adapted to Gambits. H^ secoEd 
and fourth methods are better calculated for de^ 
fence than for attack ; und therefore the player who 
has the first mfyvCy commonly adopts the first me* 
thod of castUngt and sometimes the third. If it 
he only for the sedce of ifhstruction and improve^ 
tnentf it is earnestly recommended to amateurs and 
players of all classes to practise these various 
forms of castling. They will beside be the better 
enabled to appreciate the truly beautiful moves 
which occur so frequently in Italian Chess-books^ 
When Philidor wrote his Treatise, he admitted 
that our method of castling was rather an ianova* 
tion, for in the French Edition he says "L'iiKCi* 
ENNE mani^re de roquer, et qui subsis'tb en* 
core dana plvsieues pays," &c* 



y' 



No. 18. 



The first part of this Law is universal^ adop^ 
ted on the Continent. The penalty incurred by him 
who moves his King in cheeky is not tq fte fomd 
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irersary is not obliged either to move his King or 
interpose a Piece, &c. he may move any Piece 
without attending to the check. And the player 
who checked without giving notice of it, may not 
derive any advantage from the circumstance: 
for, if he should, on the next move, attack one of 
his Adversary's Pieces, and say ^^ChecU\ ex- 
pecting to capture that Piece, the Player, whoiSe 
King is in check, may recal his last move, and 
instead of it move his King out of check, or in- 
terpose a Piece, &c. 

Sometimes an inexperienced or careless play- 
er inadvertently moves his King in check : in 
that case it is rather difficult to fix upon a proper 
penalty. Verdoni asserted, that he, who moved 
in cheeky exposed himself to a very dangerous pe- 
nalty ; as his adversary had the power to attack 
amy superior Piece^ and say check ; which in ma- 
ny situations would force him to lose a Rookf or 
even the Qmen without compensation. 



No. 19. 

If the Eang have been in check for two or 
more moves, and it cannot be ascertained how 
it Jirst occurred, the player, whose King is in 
check, is at liberty, (as soon as he perceives it), 
to recal his last move, . and, instead of it, to 
move his King out of check; or interpose a 
Piece, &c. 
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(I believe) in any Treatise an Chess. It appears 
to have been instituted by the French Club, of 
which Philidor and Yerdoni were members. 
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No. 19, 

In Italy the Person whose King is discovered to 
he in check J may be compelled to begin again the 
whole of the gamCf and each party is bound to 
play the very same moves that he had played, 
until the period of one King's being in cheeks — 
2%e Italians call this penally ^ ^^La pena del giu* 
oco a monte." 



m 
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No.. 30. 



If a player should say ^^CAeck^^ without attack^ 
ing the King ; and his adversary should, in con- 
sequence of the word check, move his King, or 
touch a Piece to interpose, &c. he is at liberty to 
recal his last mavCy provided he perceive that his 
King is not in check, previously to his Adversa- 

's moving. 



No. 21. 

When a Pawn has reached its eighth square, 
or anjf square on the rank of the Opponents Pieces ^ 
you have the power of calling for a second Queen^ 
a third Rooky or Knight^ or any Piece which 
may appear to you more likely to ensure a spee- 
dy victory. 
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No. 20. 

This is a judicious regulation, well calculated 
to prevent umf imfaimeBs ; and equally so to excitfi 
that degree of care and attention so requisite in 
plajfing Chess. 



No. 21. 

This Law has been uniformly adopted in all 
French Clubs; and it also obtained the sanction 
of the best Chess-players in England in the early 
part of the last century. In Stamma's Worhj 
published in 1735 and 1745, a few examples occur 
with two Queens at once; and many others j in 
which he wins the game in a truly ingenious man- 
ner by calling for a Knight instead of a Queen. — 
When Phi LI DOR polished the first Edition of 
his "Analyse du Jeu des Echecs,'* in 1749, he 
reprobated in strong terms the pra4:tice of call- 
ing for a Queen while your Queen is still on the 
board. His principal objection seems to arise from 
his considering it an innovation. It is very diffi- 
cult to reconcile that opinion with facts. In two 
of Greco's games^ a Pawn becomes a Queen al- 
though the other Queen has not been captured. 
In GiANUTio's Treatise^ you will be struck with 
the uncommon ingenuity and skill displayed in a 

VOL. 1. B 
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skuatian^ in which one party has two Queetis, 
GiANUTio compiled his Treatise in the year 1597, 
Mirny other examples Could be adduced from the 
most celebrated Authors to prove incontrovertibhf^ ' 
that the practice of calling for a second Queen^' 
far from being of comparatively modem in^itu^ '^ 
tiouy has existed from**time immemoriaV^ Some ' 
few persons have pretended^ thaty when a Pccwk ' 
has reached its eighth square y you can profnote it ^ 
only to the rank of the Piece or Pietes which 
you may have lost. There are insuper'able objec" 
turns to this puerile opimoui In the frst place, 
it is far from uncommon for a skilful play^ 
er to pass a Pawn to the square of promotion 
BEFORE any Piece be captured. Were, thtsdoc^ 
trine gefierally received. What would that Pawn 
BE CALLED when upon its eighth square? What 
movement and power would it possess ? and of 
what utility could it prove to the player ? And, 
if a player, having exchanged his Black Bishop, 
should pass a Pawn towards Queen, and that 
Pawn should reach a White Square, what dig- 
nity can be conferred upon it ? Agreeably to the 
principle of the new Law it must be a White 
Bishop. Surely two White Bishops would 
constitute a much greater anoinaly than two 
Queens. 

In Italy, you may have two Queens, but you are 
restricted to Queens : you are not allotved to call 
for any other Piece. 

^E 2 
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• -No. 22. 

As the game is drawing to a conclusion, if one 
of the players remain with a ttook and Bishop a- 
gainst a Rook with both BishopSy or with a Knight 
and Bishop J against a J^ngy he must check-mate 
his* adversary in fifty moves at most: for, if at 

the expiration of fifty moves, check-mate be not 

•- . - > . ^ . 

effected, the. game must be considered as drawn. 



No. 28. 

When the King is stale-mated neither party has 
obtained the victory ; it is a drawn game. 
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No. 22. 

Law is adapted on the Continent without 
nny variation. It must be observed^ that, it holds 
good only in common or regular games. If a 
player agree to check-mate with a particular Piece, 
or with a marked Pawn; or on a particular 
square ; or engage to force his adversary to stale- 
mate, or to check-mate him^ he is not restricted 
to any number of moves. 



No. 23. 

In every part of the European Continent^ stale- 
mate has invariably been considered a drawn game. 
At the Chess-club which met at Parslpe's, St. 
James's Street, an alteration of this Law had ta- 
ken place ; and he, whose King was stale-nuUedy 
was declared the Victor ! Upon what authority 
such a decision was founded, it is impossible to dis- 
cover. It is subversive of the spirit of Chess that 
he, who cannot move lus King, should gain the 
victory. It is true, that the King^ is not in check, 
but he cannot move him without being immediately 
exposed to a check ; he has tio Piece or Pawn to 
move, therefore he cannot annoy his opponent ; and 
yet this player, who is without the means of acting 
offensively in any manner, is forsooth to be pronoun- 
ced the Conqueror ! merely because his opponent has 
committed an egregious mistake by stale-mating 
himj instead of check-mating him, as he.probably 

b3 
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% 

might have done in a very few moves ! Philidor 
states^ that J it appears hy one of Greco's Laws 
inserted in an Edition of his Treatise^ published 
in London, in 1656, he considered stale-mate to 
be a won game. / have repedtedly seen copies of 
Greco's Work, of the above date ; I have no re-- 
collection of that Law^s being inserted in any of 
those copies^ hit even if it were, it affords no aur 
thority worthy of attention ; for the Person, who 
published that translation of Greco's games, evi- 
dently knetv nothing, of Chess^ and appears not to 
have been acquainted even with Greco's fiamej for 
he calls him Biochimo instead of Gioachino 
Greco. All the celebrated Italian players uni- 

furmly cofisider stale-mate as a drawn game ; and 
there is no doubt that Greco adopted their opinion. 
A player cannot hav^ two methods of winning a 
game of Chess. He can win it only by check- 
mating his adversary, and not by his being stale- 
mated. This is admitted ludicrously enough by a 
Mr. Joseph Barbier, who wrote on Chess in the 
seventeenth century; he is of opinion, that, **he 
that hath put his Adversary's King into a stale^ 

' loseth /A^ game.'' And he v&y oMigihgly assigns 
the strongest reason that can be Required against 
his own 'hypothesis, while it is decidedly in favour 
of the contrary opinion. "Because he hath dis- 
ti^bed *the ' course of the game, which can 
oSly eKd with the grand Check-mate.*' 
Jfit can end only with the grand Check-mate, 

E 4 
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No. 24. 

If your adversary should play a fake move^ or 
moye his King in check, &c. you must take no- 
tice of such mistake or irregularity prevumsly to 
your moving, or even touching, a Piece ; for as 
soon as you have moved, you are no longer al- 
lowed to call upon your adversary to alter or Zr 
mpnd his move. 
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how can a game he won, or ended, by a stale*, 
mate. 

In Arabia, Turkey in Asia, Persia, &c. 
Stamma informs vs, tkat^ he who stale-mates his 
adversary^ wins the game. T^is Law has been cen- 
sured on account of its absurdity. I have no wish 
of defending it, but I cannot hdp being of opin^ 
ion, that 9 in situations nearly similar to the follow^ 
ing it is infinitely mjore absurd to decree the victory 
to him who is stale-mated. A and B are playing 
together. — A remains with his two Rooks and a 
Pawn.— ^B has only his' King. — ^A being an inex- 
perienced player J does not know how to check-mate 
speedily with both Rooks, and he moves his Pawn 
to Queen: inadvertently at the moment of ^^Qaeen-^ 
ing," he places his Adversary's King in a stale. 
Quaere — Which is more absurd: to say, as they do 
in Persia, ^c. that A, who has a Queen and two 
Rooks, has won the game; or to insist, as at 
Parsloe's, that B. who has only an imprisoned 
King, has won it ! 

Ko. 24. 

This Law is, with great propriety, adopted in 
every Country. 
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A TREAtiSE ON 
No. 25. 



1 

It is hoped that every cttstudtyy which may oc- 
casion a difference of . opinion between players, 
has been explained perspicuously, and properly 
commented upon. However, should any new 
and difficult situations occ^ur, ' the players, to a- 
void imprudent controversies, which so frequent- 
ly are the precursors of disputes, should refer 
* the point in question to the most skilful by-stand^ 
'ers who are not betting on that game ; and their 
decision must be considered as conclusive. 
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The 25tA and last Imio is to he found only in 

■ » 

the "livre des Amateurs ;' it was in force in all 
the French Clubs; and should be adopted every 
tvhfire as a truly judicious regulation. 
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Before we proceed to an analysis of the besTt 
moves that are to be adopted in the opening of a 
game» I recommend you to commit to memory a 
few very useful rules, which, generally speakings 
will guide you in the movement of your Pieces. 
We shall be^n by the King: 1st. Do not allow^ 
in situations that occur every day in ordinary 
games, your King to be placed in such a dan- 
gerous situation, that your Pawns or Pieces can- 
not attack, or take, your Adversary's Pieces with- 
out exposing him to receive a check, which would 
cause the loss of a Piece, or perhaps even lead 
to a check-mate. 

2ndly. Be very careful not to leave your SLing 
exposed to a check with a Knight that attacks 
the Queen at the same time : from the peculiar 
movement of the Knight^ it is certainly rather 
difficult to guard against this check ; you must 
equally avoid a check to King and Queen with a 
Rooky Sisliofy or Pawn. 

m 

3dly. Though not so dangerous as a check to 
King and Queen, you must endeavour to avoid 
all moves which attack any other Piece at the 
same time, that, they check your King ; for the 
result will probably be the loss of that Piece. 

4thly. Generally speaking, if you hgive not 
ca£(tled previously to an exchange of Queens^ it 
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is frequently better to move your King on a se- 
cure square on the second rank than to castle. 
Of those secure squares, your King's JBishops 
second square is the best, — and — 

Sthly. Remember that, towards the end of a 
game, and particularly when each party has only 
a Piece and a few Patens^ or Pawns without 
Pieces, your King is a most useful Piece, and 
should be actively brought into play. 

The Queen. — 1. It is generally very bad play 
to move your 'Queen forward in the first part of 
a game ; for it is almost always in your Adversa- 
ry's power (if he be a skilful player) to attack her 
repeatedly with both his Knig^hts^ and not unfre- 
quently to capture her. 

2. The best position for your Queen during the 
first six or eight moves, is on your King's second 
square. There she is secure from immediate dan- 
ger ; and peculiarly well posted, not only to sup- 
port your own Pawns, but, also, to prevent your 
adversary from placing his King's and Queen s 
Pawns in the centre of the board. 

3. Never capture a Pawn or, even a PiecCy with 
your Queen, if it remove her from the scene of ac- 
tum: a skilful and ingenious player will often 
leave a Piece unguarded^ in order to tempt you 
to take it with your Queen ; and you will most 
probably be unable to bring her back in time to 
prevent a check-mate, which you could have a- 
voided with facility and certainty, if you. had 
not taken that Piece, 
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When your adversary attacks violently with his 
Queeuy oppose your Queen to his ; and endectvour 
to exchange Queens before he has time to bring 
othier Pieces to strengthen his attack, by co-ope- 
rating with his Queen. An exchange of Qujeens 
may not only extricate you from danger, but 
sometimes it may even give you 'a better gam^^ 
by transferring the attack to your side, 

5. Guard carefully against all moves which at- 
tack at one and the same time your Queen and 
another Piece, as the probable consequence may 
be the loss of the inferior Piece^. 

The Rooks.— -1. They are very powerfiil when 
supporti^g each other; and you should therefore 
bring them into play as speedily as you can, in 
order to double them, (as it is technically termed). ' 

2. Whenever a ^le is opened, you should im- . 
mediately take possession of it with one of your 
Rooks; and if your adversary should oppose a 
Rook to yours, with the intention of removing it^ 
you will play much better by supporting it with 
your other Rook, than if you were either to re% . 
treat, or to take his Rook. 

3. Endeavour to place your Rooks in advan- 
tageous situ^^tions in your Adversary's game ;, 
thus posted, they are commonly of great utility, 
as they confine his Pieces, and consequently 
crowd his game, particularly when they are pla- 
ced on his second rank. This situation of your 
Rooks is almost always eligible at any period of 
the game; but towards the end oi a g^me it is 
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genevMj decisive^ ^and must ensure you the^vii;- 
tory. 

4. If circumstances induce you (or oblige you) ^ 
to move a Rook on your Queens square^ it is , 
camvfmdy bad play to select your King's Rook 
for that purpose ; as it is obvious that you thus 
confine your Queen's Rook; leaving her only 
the Qufiens Knights and Queens Bishops Jiles; 
and independently of thaty you have no means of 
playing either of your Rooks on your Kings 
JBishops or King's square ; without deviating 
from the plan or design that led you to place a 
Rook on your Qweew'* square. 

5. If you can safely move your King's Rook 
to its JBishop's second square ; and shortly after- 
wards your Qtieens Rook to your King's Bishops 
square ; you will gain a very strong, and gene- , 
rally speaking, a very attacking position. 

6. Whenever your Adversary's Qtteen is on her 
Kings second square, endeavour to move a. Rook ^ 
on your King's square. This move is ff^equienily 
a good one; even though there ,be two or thrj^e ^ 
Pieces between his Queen and your Rook. 

The Bishops. — 1. The King's Bishop is gene- . 
rally a useful Piece in the beginning of a game ; 
its, offensive povver is considerable, as it attacks 
the King's Bishop's Pawn, and, that, both beforer . 
and (ifter, castling, your adversary finds it diffi- . . , 
cult and dangerous to move that Pawn, while the 
direction^ of your King's Bishop remai^os unob- 
structed. 
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2. Consequently, it is good play, generally 
speakings to endeavour to avoid exchanging your 
King's Bishop, for either, your Adversary's 
Queen s.JBishopy or his Qtieens Knight. 

3. There ar« numerous exceptions to this rule; 
and these will be carefully noticed and explained 
as they occur in the course of those openings and 
games which I am anxious that we should ana- 
lyse^ agreeably to the plan of this Work- 

4. The advantages which you commonly de- 
rive from the situation of your King^s Bishop, 
will naturally impress upon your mind the pro- 
priety of endeavouring to remove your Adversary* s 
King's Bishop from the diagonal line that he oc- 
cupies in the early part of a game. This is ge- 
nerally best effected by opposing your Queens 
Bishop to his King's Bishop. This move, when 
judiciously played, will either compel your ad- 
versary to suffer an exchange of Bishops, or to 
abandon that diagonal line. 

5. And it may further be observed, that, in «/- 
most all cases, it is much better play to move 
your Queen's Bishop to your King's third square 
than to your Adversary's King's Knight's fourth 
square. This last move is very often played nlost 
injudiciously, and causes the loss of a Piece, and 
of the attack; and sometimes the loss of the 
game* 

6. Generally speakings you must move your 
King's Bishop before you move your Queen's 
Pawn one square; as this Pawn, thus moved, 
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\n\l circumscribe your Kdng's Bishop's sphere o£* 
action, leaving him only the King's second square 
to move to ; and, on that square he cannot at- 
tack any of your Adversary's vulnerable points, 
such as the King^s Rook's second square ; after 
he has castled on his King^s side. 

y. Towards' the end of the game, you vnll ge- 
nerally find it an advantagedus move to post one, 
or both of your Bishops in your Adversary's game ; 
but you must previously ascertain that he has no 
Pawn wherewith to attack them. In that case, 
by supporting ea£h of them with a Pawn^ they fre- 
quently confine your Adversary's King and Piece^j 
so completely as to decide the game in your favour. 

The Knights. — 1, Many players have but an 
inadequate idea of the power and utility of these 
Pieces. Their singular movement renders all 
calculations in which they are concerned remark- 
ably difficult ; and therefore, generally speaking, 
there are but few amateurs who know how to 
play them^ even tolerably well; attend to the 
following general nUeSy with respect to the mov- 
ing of these very usefiil Pieces. 1. Unless cir- 
cumstances imperiously require it, never play ei- 
ther of your Knights upon your Rook's files, for, 
you ^ curtail them of half their power, ex. gr. — 
Suppose you have played your King's Knight 
on its Rook's third square, how many squares does 
it attack or guard in that situation? Four— Its 
own square, — ^its King's Bishop's seccmd square, 
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— ^its King's Bishop's fourth square, — and your 
Adversary V King's Knight's fourth square. Now 
suppose that you move the same Knight to its 
King*s Sishops third square j instead of its IRooJc^ 
third square^ — How many squares does it attack 
in this situation? Eight — Its own square^ — ^itis 
JRooUs second and fourth squares, — ^its Queen's 
second and fourth squares, — its King's square, — 
and your Adversary's King's fourth^ and King's 
Knights fourth squares. 

2. In general, the King's Knight is igituated 
more advantageously upon its SisJiop^s third 
square than upon its King's second square ; be* 
cause it prevents your Adversary's Queen from 
moving to your King*s Rook's fourth square^ 
and because it attacks the Adversary's King's 
Pawn. This will be demonstrated by referring 
to some of the openings. 

3. By parity of reasoning, you must not move, 
your Queens Knight to its Rook's third square^ 
unless some very violent attack should render it 
indispensably necessary. When that is not the 
the case, choose your Queen's Bishop's third 
square in preference. 

4. If you cannot move your Queen's Knight 
to your Adversary's Queen's fourth square with a 
prospect of improving your situation, calculate 
carefully, whether, by moving it to your own 
King's fourth square you may not be able to 
place it in the course of a few moves upon your 
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'Adversary s Queens third square. It is in general 
a highly advantageous situation for that Knight ; 
and an exceedingly distressing one to your ad- 
versary. 

5, Many players suffer a Knight to remain for 
many moves in a situation in which it is totally 
useless : this is a great fault ; in such cases you 
should remove it as speedily as possible to that 
situation, which upon a careful examination, may 
appear to you to be the most eligible, either for 
attack or defence, 

6. If you should remain at the evid of a game, 
with a Knight and three or four Pawns j against 
a Bishop and an equal number of Pavnis, if 
there be no advantage of position on either side, 
I am of opinion, that, the player who has the 
Knight has a better chance of winning the game: 
among many reasons for this opinion, I consider 
the power that the Knight possesses of attacking 
and capturing Pawns whether on a Black or 
White square as a proof of no inconsiderable su- 
periority. They whose genius and style of play, 
will enable them to appreciate the advantages 
which they may derive from the complicated and 
peculiar movements of a Knight, ^ill act judi- 
ciously in avoiding the exchange of the Bishop 
iorth^r ICnight. 

A few general Rules, equally applicable to every Piece. 

1 . When you move a Pieces be careful not to 

f2 
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r 

^ place it on a square on which it will impede or 
confine the movement of another. 

2. Do not'crowd your game, by keeping too 
many-Pieces close to each other, and particularly 
in useless situations. Your Piecep should un- 
doubtedly co-operate with each other, but in 
such a manner as not to impede the progress of 
any Pawn or Piece^ which it may be necessary . 
to bring forward. 

3. Do not (generally speaking) place an unsup-- 
ported Piece in your Adversary's game. 

4. When you have forced one of your Adver- 
sary's Pieces, and it is in your power to capture 
it with one, two, or more Pieces^ calculate with 
great care what the consequence may be to you, 
if you take with a Knight y instead of taking with 
a JBishop or Rooky &c. and it is higlily excep- 
tionable play ever to capturi^ any Piece, without 
such calculation ; for examples will convince you^ 
that, a game is frequently lost by your taking a 
Piece with a JBishop^ whereas you would win 
the game were you to take it with a Knight. 

5. When one of your Adversary's Pieces is so 
completely in your power as to be irretrievably 
lost, it is often good play to defer taking it, un- 
til you strengthen your position, or your attack, 
by advancing some, of your Pieces ; but you 
must not adopt that plan unless you be certain^ 
that, it is wholly out of your Adversary's power 
to remove or defend that Piece. 
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. Of ike Panms. — 1, It is exceedingly difficult 
to play Pawns skilfully ; but it is of such ac-» 
knowledged and essential utility, that, the win- 
iiing or losing of the game depends almost al- 
ways upon the manner in which the Pawns are 
moved, , , ^ 

2. It is a generally received opinion, that, it is 
impossible to become 2: first-rate player, without 
a perfect knowledge of their peculiar and intri- 
cate combinations. 

3. When Pawns are united^ they have great 
strength : when broken or disunitedy they are of 
little, or no value. 

4. The King's and Queen's Pawns on their 
fourth squares, are generally very eligibly situa- 
ted ; and certainly impede the advance of some of 
the Adversary's Pieces ; but their power has been 
grossly exaggerated ; and it is beside rather dif- 
ficult for your Pawns to take possession of those 
squares, if your adversary be an experienced 
player; and infinitely more difficult to support 
them in that situation, after having gained it. 

5. Your King's Bishop's Pawn is the only 
Pawn that is supported by your King ahne. 
^he square on which it stands, is therefore the 
most vulnerable point of your game ; and it should 
be guarded with a degree of care adequate to its 
importance, as well as to the magnitude of the 
danger. The very first ^openings'' that we ana- 
lyse will convince you that the Adversary's at- 

f3 
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tacks are generally directed towards the King's 
JBishops second square. 

6. Generally speakings it is always very bad 
play to move the King's JBishop's Pawn one 
square, in the early part of a game. 

7. It is not good play to move the Kifig's or 
Queens K^nighfs Pawn one square. The King's 
Knight's Pawn when moved one square weakens 
your position exceedingly; it enables your ad- 
versary to annoy you in various ways, and, a- 
mong these may be reckoned, his being able to 
play his Queens Hishop to your King's Rook's 
third square ; this move confines your King in a 
very dangerous situation, and besides it removes 
your Rook from the King's Bishop's square ; thus 
depriving either your King's Bishop's Pavm^ or 
your King's Sislwp's second square of its chief 
support. With respect to the Queen's Knight's 
Pawuy there are some few dtuations in which it 
may be played with propriety ; as for instance ; 
if you cannot move your Queen's Bishop upon 
its usual diagonal line, (i. e, that which runs from 
its own squxire to the Adversary's King's Rook's 
third ^tmre) it is proper to move your Queen's 
Knight's Pawn one square ; this will enable you 
to play your Queen's Bishop upon your Queen's 
Knight's second square, or upon your Queen's 
Rook's third square, Sfg. 

8. When Pawns are ^'doubled" i. e. When two 
or three are on the same file, they are not so use- 
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ffkil or so strong, as when they are united, and 
supporting each other. You should therefore 
^^ndeavour to avoid dmihling your own Pawns^ 
^"while of course you should try to double those of 
your adversary either by well-timed exchanges^ 
or by some other ingenious manoeuvre. To this' 
rule there is a striking ^exception. Suppose you 
move your Queens Bishop to your King's third 
square to oppose it to your Adversary's King's 
JBishop in the hope of exchanging those Bishops, 
your adversary immediately captures your Queens 
Bishop with his King's : in general, yOu should 
always take with your King's Bishop's Pawn^ 
even though your Queen, or another Piece sup- 
ported your Queen's Bishop : the following rea- 
sons will convince you of the propriety of taking 
with your K. B. Patvn. — ^The King's Bishop's 
Pawn placed upon your King's third square 
strengthens very considerably your Pawns and 
the centre of your game. If you have not yet 
ijastled, it defends your King and Queen, when 
she is placed on your King's second square ; if, 
on the co^trary, you have castled, you will still 
derive considerable advantage from having taken 
the King's Bishop with that Pawn, for your 
King's Rook commands the King's Bishop's JHe^ 
and generally attacks with advantage your Ad- 
versary's King's Bishop's square^ and his second 
square. 
S, Generally speaking, do not advancti th^ 

F 4 
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Pawns that are on your Queen's side ; you can- 
not expect to derive any advantage from such a 
premature movement; and in consequence of 
this injudicious manceuvre, it is frequiently impos- 
sible to prevent your adversary from posting his 
Knight in your game ; and maintaining a po- 

'sition which ultimately proves as advantageous 

^ to him as it is destructive to you. 

10. Do not acquire a habit of moving your 
King's ^RooTcs or Queens Rook's Pawns oub 
square : it may sometimes be allowable, but it 
is generally an exceptionable and a useless move ; 
not infrequently it becomes a very dangerous one, 
and occasions the loss of the game. All these 
general rules, both those that are applicable to * 
Pieces^ and those that regard Pawtis only, vnll 
be explained, couimented upon, referred to, and 
illustrated, in the course of the openings j progres- 
sive examples, and games, that follow in this vo- 
lume. And every situation, which may justly be 
termed an exception to any of these general rules, 
will be carefully noticed and analysed, 

I shall now proceed to show you the moves 
-which are generally recommended at the opening 
of a game ; and [as it is of the utmost conse- 
quence to your improvement^ that, you should 
perfectly comprehend and appreciate the motives 
which have induced so many first-rate players to 
p.dopt a regular routine of moves, I shall not ou-^ 
Ij give you a reason, (and 1 hope a mtisfactory 
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one), for every one of those moves ; but I am de- 
sirous that you should ask for any information, 
which may appear to you either interesting or 
necessary. 

if As I consider it indispensable to understand 
Jklly the elements of that which we are endeavour- 
ing to learny I shall certainly avail myself of 
your wish, I may thus perhaps be able to recol- 
lect many important rules ; and to 'acquire a sys*- 
tematick method of playing^ to the want ofwhich, 
I think J may fairly be ascribed the comparatively 
small proportion of good players, I shall in the 
first place wish to know How many principal 
methods of ^^opening"^ or beginning a game are 
there ? arid — Hinjo many of those do you intend to 
analyse ? , 

The foUowii^ are the only ^^debuts'' or open- 
ings that may with propriety be adopted. ^ 

1. II Giuoco Pianoy $ts the Italians call it ; 
suppose that you have the move, you begin by 
moving your King's Pawn two squares^ then 
your King's Knight to its JBishop's third square ; 
and ^ after that your King's Bishop to its Queen's 
Bishops fourth square. Stamma distmguishes 
this opening by the name of ^'Knight's close game'* 

2. Another species of Giuoco Piano : the first 
three moves are your King's Pawn two squares^ — 
your King's Bishop to its Queen's Bishop's fourth 
square; and then, your Queens Bishop's Pawn 
one square. This opening Stamma calls ^^the Bish^ 
op's close gamer 
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3. Othe King's GamhU. 

4. Beginning with the Qu€$n& Pawn^ moved 
two squares; then the Omens Bishop to it9 
King's jBishop*s fourth square ; or the Queen »^ 
JLmght to its Bishops third square^ Sfc. 

6. The Queens Gambit. 

To these Jive methods of opening your game 
may perhaps be added two more ; the first is, to 
begin by moving your Qu£ms Bishop's Pawn twa 
squares ; and then, either your King's Pawn one 
sq^mrej w your Queens Knight's to its Bishop's 
iMrd square^ ^. The second is when you begin 
^th your King's Bishops Pawn two sqtmres; 
and llien your King's Knight to its Bishop's third 
square^ ^. 

1[ Of these seven openings, which do you con^ 
sider as the safest ; and^ to which should I parti-* 
eularly apply myself? 

To the jf?tv* part of your question, I feel no he- 
«itd,tion to give a decisive answer. I consider the 
yiRST openings or Giwoco Piano^ to be, beyond 
^11 tloubt, the safest and the best metjiod of o- 
pening your game, and bringing your Pieces into 
at!lion : it exposes you to no danger, and is ad- 
mirably wdil adapted to try ^the skill, resources, 
and powers, of an unknown adversary. To the 
second p?irt of your quei^ie^, my answer must 
be given more in detail. In the first {dace, it is 
indispelxsably necessary that you should imder- 
stand perfectly all these openings ; that is, if you 
have a real desire of excelling as a Chess-player. 
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And not oyily these openings^ but all their varia- 
tions, you must be well acquainted with. 1^ if, 
on the contrary, you were not so anxidus to be- 
come a very skilful player as you seem to be; 
and, if, dreading to study carefully all those rfe- 
huts, you could be contented^ with knowing per- 
fectly only one of them, in that case, I would re- 
commend you to select the first dehity or Giuoco 
Piano. If yoii were apprehensive of endeavour- 
ing to study carefully more than two, you should 
make choice of the first and third: i. e. the 
GiuQCo Piano and the King's Gambit : of these 
^even openings, the fourth, sixth, and seventh, 
are the least useful ; and particularly the Ja^t two. 
As we proceed in our analysis, their principal ad- 
vantages, as well as their most pjrominent defects, 
will be noticed and explained. 

% Before we proceed, I should wish to Jcndw 
something of that opening, which is, I betievct 
generally called the "Scholar^s-mate/* 

It is an opening, which I would not recom- 
mend you to adopt ; for although it may succeed 
against beginners, or unpractised and inexperien^ 
ced players, you never can expect to check-mate 
by those four moves, even a tolerable player; 
and they will certainly cause the loss of your 
game, if you put them into practice when con- 
tending against a skilful antagonist ; for, like all 
premature attacks, it is highly exceptionable. 

^ Which are these four moves ? 
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Suppose you hare the move ; and practise suc^ 
ressfully the Scholar's-mate opening, the follow- 
ing are the four moves. 



( You have the White Pieces), 

1. W. King's Pawn two 
squares ; 

2. W. King's Bishop to its 
Queen's Bishop's fourth sq. 

3. W. Queen to the Adversa- 
ry's King's Rook's fourth sq. 

4* W* Queen takes the 
King's Bishop's Pawn^ and 
check-mates^ 



1. B. King's Pawn twa 
squares. 

2. B, King's Bishop tb its 
Queen's Bishop's fourth sq. 

3. B. King's Knight to iU 
Bishop's third square. 



^ This appears to be a very attacking and a 
good openings but as you state it to be exception- 
able, and easily frustrated^ you willy I hope^ ana- 
lyse these moves y and teach me the proper defence ' 
against them. Svt previously to that I will avail 
myself of your permission to "ask for any infor- 
mation which I may consider as either interesting 
or necessary. Andy in the first pla^ce^ — Why do 
you generally begin a game by playing the KJng'» 
Pawn two squares ? 

I am truly glad that yon have asked that question^ 
for I have often heard it asserted in answer to it» 
that "Custom" or "Caprice" could alone account 
for the moving of that Pawn in preference to any 
other. 1 think you will easily be convinced, thalt, 
a much better reason than either "Custom" or 
^'Caprice" can be adduced for playing the King's 
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, Pawn two squares. For that purpose, I shall put 
5a number of questions to you/ concerning die 
moving of all the other Pawns; and these will 
lead to observations and inferences, which I have 
no doubt will enable you to answer 'without dif- 
ficulty your own question. 

Suppose you begin the game by moving your 
King's Roolcs Pawn two sqtmres, — How many 
Pieces do you liberate by that move ? 

% Only one Piece^ — my King's Rook is enabled 
to move to its second and third squares ; but I sh&uid 
not think that this opening was advantageous. 

Your observation is correct, it is not a good 
opening, for even if you had time to move out 
your King's Rook upon either of those square^^ 
it would not improve your position. You were 
also right in saying, that, such an opening libera- 
ted only one Piece; for although you can also 
move your King's Knight to its Rook's thiid 
square, you could move it of course to that 
square, though your Rook's Pawn were not 
played. I shall now proceed with the King*s 
Knights Pawn : and enquire what Piece are you 
able to bring into immediate action by beginning 
the game with that Pawn moved one square ? 

5F Only the King^s Bishop, which I Tnay move 
either to its Knight's second square, or to its 
Rook's third square. / have seen phyers who 
are very partial to moving their King^s Bishop to 
its Knight's second squcdre^ ond who consider thai 
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^tf^idn us a V0rjf adpafUqgeotis one for the jBish- 
Qp^ whil^y ^ ih^ (f<mtendy it strengthcfis the 
Kings position after castling. 

I kaow that many players adopt that opening, 
but it is nevertheless a very exceptionable one : 
it enables your adversary to place his Pawns in 
the centre of the l)oard, to crowd your game, 
and confine your Pieces; and when your King's 
Bishop is placed upon your King's Knight's se- 
cond .square, you will find it extremely dange- 
rous to cattle with your King's Rook: parti- 
cularly if your Adversary's King be not yet cas- 
tled; for in that case your opponent has it in his 
; power to attack you violently, by moving his 
King's Rook's Pawn tvv^o squares and ''breaking 
^avr game,'' as it is generally termed. It must 
however be observed, that, when a very ^skilfiil 
und eminent player gives :\he extraordinary odds 
qfihe Queeti to an inexperienced player, he can- 
;iiot ^opt a more adv^,ntageous debut than play- 
>^Hig bis /I^g's Knight's Pawn one square ; and 
tbeuthist Queen's (Knight's Pawn one square al3o; 
by moving his ;King's and ^Qu^en's Qi^hops to 
their respective Knights' second squaip^s, his 
game considering the graat. odds that he has giv- 
, en^willheiwelL^opened. By inspecting tljMa Chess- 
board, .you will perceive, that, if you b^gin yoiur 
gttmebyvipoying jom King's Bishop's Papmpne^ 
4fiim£^j9iX,&omJiherating. any of your Pii^c^, 
ifau^jeMa ^dtf yaave .yomr, King's. |5*i^ht of one of 
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iiis ^be^f squares ; i. e. its KingV •Byhop's tfairdi 
*»qti^fe. Moving the King'« Bishop's Pawnoaic 
iequare is the first move of a laughable ehecki^ 
mate, known by the name of the FooTs-nuiie* 
ft is so unlikely that it should occur, aad it exlii- 
bits such inconceivable **inapti^de\ (&t Obes?^ 
that I should not insert it were it not to prov«' the 
,possihility of check-mating in two moves ; for the 
common opinion is, that, ihe Schoiars-maite is 
the shortest method of winning a game of Ghetss* 
In showing you the FeoVs-matey I i^hall add, that» 
it once occurred when I was present. Two Gen- 
tlemen had been playing three games, which had 
all been won by one of the parties, who 4iad ta- 
ken several lessons, arid studied the game with 
some attention. -His* opponent observed rather 
petulantly, "you have beaten me by rov^e 
moves ; it is my fault for beginning the game ac- 
cording to established rules. I shall now play* a 
wild irregular game, and I am quite sure it will 
put you out.'' This was the game : • the^ G^B^e- 
man who was determined to "pii^m despite of ail 
routine had the Black Men, wid ihe fest msme : 
1. 'Black; King's Bishop's P^wn ONB^t^tior^; 

1. White; Kkig'sPawn two sqwBtws; 

2, Black; King's Kmghfs Pawn two ^squaim; 
2. White ; Queen to the Adversary's Kill's 

Rook's fourth square, giving iJheck^-mate ! 
Having convinced you, that, to open y<mr game 
by moVmg ^ybur ^flalig's Mshop^s ^ona '^^UiMre, is 
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very bad play, it remains for me to observe, that# 
it is a much better opening to move that Pawn 
two squares, and immediately afterwards to move 
your King's Knight to its JBishop's third sqvare* 
But you will do well not to practise this opening 
until you have acquired a tolerable degree of pro- 
ficiency in Chess. 

We now come to the opening or ^^ debut'' by 
moving the King's Pawn two squares^ and its 
great superiority, not only over the three open- 
ings beginning with King's Rook's Pawn^ Kings's 
Knight's Pawny and King's Bishop's Pawn^ but 
indeed over every other opening, will be easily de- 
monstrated. It is so obvious, that, the debut which 
enables a player to bring into action in the most 
speedy manner, the greatest number of Pieces, 
must be considered the best, and most eligible 
opening : and it is equally obvious, that, by mov- 
ing your King's Pawn two squares, you liberate 
two of your most useful and attacking Pieces ; 
your Queen ; and your King's Bishop ; you will 
find, that, no other Pawn can give so much lati- 
tude to two Pieces by a single move. It enables 
you to move your King's Bishop to your Queen's 
Bishop's fourth square, which is the best situation 
for the King's Bishop in the early part of a game, 
as it attacks the King's Bishop's second square ; 
justly considered the weakest point of a game ; 
and your Queen has an extensive, range ; she can 
move immediately to your King's Bishop's third 
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square, or, to your Adversary s King's Rook*s 
Jburth square, when moved to either of these 
squares, she attacks the King's Bishop's iPawn, 
(already attacked by your King's Bishop), and 
if your adversary should, from inexperience or 
neglect, fail in defending it, you will be able to 
check-mate him, by capturing it with your Queen : 
this check-matey you no doubt recollect is called 
the Scholars-mate ; in French it is denominated, 
^'Le Mat du JBergerf literally the Shepherd's- 
mate. 

1 have remarked, that, no Pawn can give so 
much latitude of action to two Pieces as the 
King's Patvn ;" and this will be easily and satis- 
factorily proved by 'continuing our examination 
of openings or ^'dehuts^ begun with the Queens 
Pawn ; the Queens Bishop's Pawn ; the Queens 
Knight's Pawn, and the Queens Rook's Pawn. 
Of these four, that which begins with the 
Queen's Pawn is by much the best : and, of all 
debuts it is the most eligible, next to that with 
the King's Pawn, When the Queen's Pawn is 
moved two squares ; it also enables you to play 
two Pieces-— your Queen, and your Queetis Bish- 
op. Still the diiSerence between this opening, 
and that with the King's Pawti is considerable. 

In the King's Pawn opening, the Qu^en may 
be moved upon four squares, your King's se- 
cond square, your King's Bishop's third square, 
your King's Knight's fourth square, and your 

G 
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Adversary's King's Rook's fourth square. The 
first is an excellent defensive position : the second 
and fourth are good situations for a violent at- 
tack : and the third is considered by a truly e- 
minent Italian player, as the most eligible situa- 
tion for your Queen, when your adversary has 
had the first move. But in the Queens Pawn 
opening, your Queen has only two squares to 
move upon, her own secondy and third squares : 
and both these squares, instead of affording ad- 
vantageous positions, either for attack or defence^ 
may be considered as being both unfavorable; 
for, wheu on her second square,* the Queen coh(1-. 
pletely confines her Bii^hop . at home, and when 
on her third square, she impedes the movement 
of the Kings Bishop. • And with respect to the 
JBishopj the King's Pawn opening has a supe-* 
riority over the Queens Pawn opening as decisive 
as with respect to the Queen : the King's Bishop 
is a much more attacking Piece than the Queen's 
Bishop ; and your King's Bishop's range is infi-e 
nitely more likely to be prejudicial to your ad- 
versary than your Queens Bishop's. You have 
not forgotten the remarks which have already 
been inserted, relative to the power which the 
King's Bishop possesses, in the early part of the 
game. It may not be improper to add that as 
the Queen's Bishop moves on diagonal lines of a 
colour always contrary to that of the squares on 
which your Adversary's King is placed both pre? 
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vidusly to, and after, castling ; it is not to be won- 
dered at, it it be riot so attacking a Piece a$)'the 
King's JBishop; which is peculiarly well calcula- 
ted from the colour of its diagonal, * to halrass 'tbe 
Adversary's King, either upon his own square pre- 
mously to castling, or upon his KfiigMs square 
when he has castled with his Rook; or lastly, 
upon his Queeiis Bishop's square^ aft* castling 
with his Qweew;'^ Hook, ' 

The next ^ 'debut," or opening the game by 
moving your Queens Bishop's Pawn two squai*es, 

r 

enables you to move yoiir Queeii to Her Bishop's 
second square,— her Knight's third sqiiare, and 
her tlook's fourth square . These ^ai^e all ' totea^ 
bly advantageous situations for your Queeh, tod 
a:fter the King's 2in& Queeii s 'Pawns' openings, 
this is certainly the best: yet, as ;Jrou'toiay per- 
ceive, it enables you to briilg only one Piece 'into 
action. The remaining two ojienihgs or debuts 
which begin, the first, by tnoving your ^Queens 
KnigM spawn one square, thte second, by ttiov- 
ing your Queens Rook^s Pawn two squares, are 
obnoxious to the same objections that h^ve^been 
urged against the two ojpenings which are begun 
by moving the JKiig'V Knighfs Pawn, and the 
Kings Rook's Pawn. After this long, but' Use- 
ful, examination of the various dUkts, you 'will 
finid no diflSiculty in ascertaining Vhich is 'the 
most advantageous of all openings; and yota'\vill 
leel C0nvinced| tbat^ the Kino's */^drtc?/idp^i»g^ 
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has been generally recommended to be adopted, 
from a conviction of its great superiority over all 
others, and not from the ejffect of chance or ca- 
price. 

We shall now resume the analysis of the Scho- 
lars-mate ; and agreeably to your wish, I shall 
show you the best defensive moves ; but pursu- 
ing the plan of progressive improvementy upon 
which this Treatise is written, 1 shall only teach 
you a few of the first defensive moves, essentially 
necessary in order to 'q,void check-mate, and 
frustrate your Adversary's attack. The intricate 
calculations which frequently arise after such dSf 
huts must with propriety be deferred, until a 
more advanced $tage of proficiency. These few 
essential defensive TpMrves^ you will yoiu^elf most 
probably discover, after an attentive inspectioi) 
and analysis of your Adversary's moves, 

Suppose then the game to be thus begun ^ 
your adversary has played his King's Pawn two 
squares, — ^you play the same move; — he then 
moves his King^s Bishop to its Queen's Bishop's 
fourth square, — you likewise play the King's 
Bishop to your Queen's Bishop's fourth square ; 
Jie then moves his Queen to your King's Rook's 
fourth square :— Now, pray tell me exactly how 
many Pawns does his Queen attack ? and, which 
do you consider as the most dangerous point of 
that attack ? 

^ My Adversary's Queen attacks my Bong'si 
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iPawn, and my King's Bishop's Pawn : it would 
he essential to support them both, I should think; 
hut the King's Bishop's Pawn mv^t he of much 
greater consequence than the King's Pawn, he-^ 
' cause if I suffer him to capture my King's Bish- 
op's Pawn, / may he check-mated. I shall how- 
ever effectu4illy prevent that hy moving my King's 
Knight's Pawn one square: by that move I attack 
my Adversary s Queen^ defend my King*s Bishop'^ 
i^awHj and destroy the combination of power 
existing at this moment between his Queen and his 
King's Bishop. 

All this is perfectly true, and yet your move i^ 
extremely bad. You have certainly frustrated 
your Adversary's plan of attack upon your King's 
Bishops Pawn; and thus you have avoided 
check-mate ; but you forgot your King^s Pawn^ 
although you had yourself noticed that was also 
attacked, and judiciously added, that, you 
thought it would "be essential to support them 
both'' Having moved your King's Knight's 
Pawn one square, your adversary "svWX immedi* 
ately capture your King's Pawn with his Queen, 

and say check. 
^ / now perceive that my move was indeed tery 

exceptionable^ for my adversary has not only taken 

my King's Pawn and checked mcj but I also dis^ 

cover that his Queen attacks at the same timen^ 

King's Bishop: / may however attend to the 

check, and defend the King's Bishop^ by imnn* 

ing my Queen to my King's second s^uUre. 

g3 
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. You have overlooked (as inexperienced play* 
eifs generally do in similarly intricate situations)^ 
another disastrous consequence arising from hav- 
ing moved your King's Knight's Pawn one 
square; it has exposed your King's JRook to 
the power of your Adversary's Queen ; and even 
if you had observed it, after playing your Kmg's' 
Knight's Pawn one square, you had it not in 
your power to save it. You will recollect in fu-^ 
turethat, the playing of the King's Knight's Pawn 
in this situation is an exceedingly bad move: 
your best move is, your Queen to your King's se- 
cond square. And it will greatly conduce to your 
improvement, if you endeavour to find out, why 
it is the best move? 

^ Now that you have told me the proper mover 
it appears to be so very obvious^ that.it seems surpris- 
ing that it never occurred to me. It defends both 
the King s Bishop's Pawn aiid the King's pawn, 
and I should suppose that it totally frustrates the 
Adversary's plan of attach* 

Your adversary may yet endeavour to conti- 
nue his attack, but he has no chance of success 
if you play correctly tl^e next four or five moves. 
As the attack a^d defence of this game, when 
played by two skilful Chess-players, exhibit seve- 
lal very intricate positions, it would be depart- 
ing injudiciously from the plan of progressive im- 
pr0vemmt, to introduce them in this place. I 
shall merely. add the next two or t^ree moves, 
which your adversary is most likely to adoQt 
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with the expectation of continuing to annoy you 
by a violent attack. Immediately after you have 
moved your Queen to your King's second square 
he will move either 1st. — his Queen*s Knight 
TO ITS Bishop's third square; — 2ndly, his 
Queen's Pawn one square;— or Mly. his 
King's Knight to its Bishop's third square. 
If he move his Queen's Knight to its Bish- 
op's THIRD SQUARE, it is with the intention of 
moving it immediately to your Queen's fourth 
square, which would compel your Queen to re- 
move from the most important situation which she 
holds. You have two methods of preventing 
that; first, by moving your Queens Bishops 
Pawn one square; and, secondly, by moving 
your King^s Knight to its Sishops third square. 
The Jirst of these two moves is merely defen- 
dve: the second is much better play, as it com- 
pels your Adversary's Queen to remove from a 
position which was most advantageous for the 
continuation of his attack. If he should let his 
Queen remain ^^en prise J"^ and he were to move 
his Queen's Knight to your Queen's fourth 
square, attacking your Queen, you must imme- 
diately capture his Queen with your King's 
Knight: he must of course take your Queen 
with his Queen's Knight, and i/ou gain a Piece 
by capturing that Knight with your King : this 
superiority decides the event of the game in your 
favour. If, instead of moving his Queen's 

g4 
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Rnight to its Bishop's third square, he shouW 
play his Queen's Pawn one square, yoti 
must immediately move your King*s Knight tO 
your Bishop's third square, attacking his Queen, 
and compelling her to give up that attacking po- 
sition. I shall just observe, that, if instead of 
removing his Queen, your adversary should in- 
judiciously move his Queen's Bishop to youf 
King's Knight s fourth square, you should with- 
out hesitation capture his Queen: became al- 
though you allow him, to take yours with hi^ 
Queen's Bishop, you are able to take that Bish- 
op with yOur King ; and thus you get his Queen 
and a JSishop in exchUnge for your Queen alone. 
And when you attack his Queen with your King's 
Knight, if he should remove her to your K.ing^s 
. Knight's fourth square in order to attack your 
King's Knight's Pawn, you need not attiend to 
it; move your Queen's Knight to its Bishop's 
th^ird square, or your Queen's Pawn one isquare ; 
and if he should take your King's Knight s Pawn 
with his Queen, you should play your King's 
tlook to your King's Knight's square ; his Queen 
can remove only to your King's Rook's third 
square, and you may either take his King's Knight's 
Pawn with your King's Rook, which will give 
you by far the better game of the two : or you 
may take his King's Bishop's Pawn with your 
ELing's Bishop, giving check, and if he take 
yooi* Bishop with his King, you may gain his 
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^ueeny by chedking him with your King's Knight 
%ipon his King's Knight's fourth square. 

I stated to you, that, after you have played 
your Queen to her King's second square, youf 
adversary would move either, — 1st. Ms Quern' si 
Knight to its Sishops third square ; — 2ndly . his 
Queens Pawn one square ; — or, 3dly . his King's 
Knight to its Bishops third square. I have 
shown you the best moves, if he should adopC 
either the first or second of these three moves.-— 
We shall now examine the consequences of the 
third of these moves ; premising that it is his 
best move. Suppose then, that, immediately af- 
ter you hiive played your Queen to her King's 
second square, your adversary should move his 
King^s Knight to its Bishop's third square. — 
This Knight attacks your King's Pawn, already 
attacked by his Queen and therefore, * if you 
move your King's Knight to attack his Queen, 
he may without any danger capture your King's 
Pawn with his Queen, guarded by his Knight. 
You have two methods of taking one of his 
Pawns as an equivalent for yours ; still, when he 
moves his King's Knight to its Bishop's third 
square, your best move is, not your King's Knig^t^ 
but your Queen's Pawn one square. He will tU^n 
move his King's Knight to your King's Knight's 
fourth square ; in order to attack with more pow- 
er your King's Bishop's Pawn, which is attacked 
by his Queem and King's Bishop. Guard care- 
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felly against playing, your Queen's Bishop to 
your King's third square: for your adversary 
will take it Mrith his King's Bishop, and your 
King's Bishop's Pawn may not take his King's 
^ishap, as it would expose your King to the 
check of his Queen. Instead of this had move, 
|?Zaj^ your King's Knight to its^ Rook's third 
square; this move defends your King's Bishop's 
Pawn, and enables you to castle speedily with 
your King's Rook. It is proper to caution you 
against a mistake often committed at this period 
qi this gam^. Suppose, that, after moving 
your King's Knight to your King's Rook's third 
square, your adversary should move his Queen's 
Pawn one square, — you immediately cattle. In 
tha.t situation I have seen skilful players, who, 
knoiying how unwillingly, an unpractised player 
exposes a Rook to capture, will frequently trust 
to his committing a mistake^ and run the hazard 
of losing two Pieces for his King's Rook if he 
should play correctly. Let us suppose then, 
that, as soon as you have castled, your adversa- 
ry should take your King's Bishop's Pawn with 
his Kiug's Bishop giving check ; if you take that 
Pishop with your King's Rook, you must gain 
two of his Pieces (his Bishop and his Knight), 
for your Rook; but if yoh were to take his 
King's Bishop with your King's Knight^ your 
lulveTsary would be enabled to check-mate you 
immediiUe^ by taking your King's Rook's Pawn 
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with his Queenly supported by his King^s Knigk^ 
When your adversary moves his Ring's Kni^t 
to your King's Knight's fourth square, in order 
that he may have three Pieces attacking at Utte 
same time your King's Bishop's Pawn, you mig^ 
let it remain *^en prise ^ of those three Pieces; 
and, instead of supporting it, by moving your 
King's Knight to its Rook's third square, you 
may play that Knight to its Bishop's third square, 
thus allowing your adversary to capture your 
King's Bishop's Pawn, either with his Queen, or 
with his King's Bishop. In both cases, the game 
would be decidedly in your favour ; but the sub- 
sequent moves are too difficult to be understood 
by beginners ; I have therefore shown you such 
regular defensive moves as will effectually pre- 
vent your adversary from obtaining any advan- 
tage by the violent attacking ^stem which he 
chose to adopt ; but I have delayed the analysis 
of the more ingenious and difficult moves, until, 
by an attentive study of various openings you 
shall become perfectly qualified to appreciate 
and imitate the skill which is so conspicuous 
in the defence; and w^hich ultimately transfers 
both the attack, and the advantage of situation, 
to the second player. 

f We shall note revert to the first "d^but" or 

opening : that, which you told me^ the Italians 

distifiguish by the name of Giuoco Piano. Yen. 

praised it highly y and described it as "being h^ 
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yoiid all doubt, the best and most secure of all 
openings." I am anxious to learn some of the 
leading moves ; and I wish particularly that you 
mosy he able to give me a satisfactory reason for 
the moves that I ought to play: for I am very 
sure that I shall recollect them with a much great- 
er degree of facility than I should do if you were 
to omit these explanations. 

Let it then be supposed, that, you have the 
first move, and that you wish to play the Giupco 
Pidno. You begin by moving your King's Pawn 
ttvo squares; your adversary also moves his King* s 
Pawn two squares. The reasons for opening 
your game by moving the King's Pawn have 
been detailed at great length). You then move 
your King's Knight to your King's Sishops third 
square. By this move you attack your Adversa- 
ry's King's Pawn ; and here it may be proper to 
observe, that, having the first move generally e- 
nables a player to attach his adversary ; and, if 
the attacking player be skilful, he may perhaps* 
compel his antagonist to play merely defensive 
moves for the first six or eight moves. At the 
same time it must be added, that, if both play- 
ers he very^ and equally j skilful, the only advaur 
tage that the first player can obtain vnll be, to 
have the greater number of Pieces in full play^ 
or perhaps two Pawns in the centre of theboaird, 
&c. And it may therefore be inferred, that, an 
!PskUful player does not in general kjaow how 
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to derive any advantage from having gained the 
first move, and, that, frequently, he moves so 
injudiciously [as to enable his oppoiient to gain 
the move of him. Many examples will be in- 
serted in the course of this volume to illustrate 
this observation.. In* the Giuoco Piano opening 

T 

I consider your King's Knight whith is played 
on the second move to your Bishop's third square 
as a remarkably good and safe move: it s,trength- 
ens your own position: and by attacking your 
Adversary's King's Pawn, you not only oblige 
him to defend or support it ; but, from the cir- 
cumstance of his being able to support it in six 
different ways, it is very probable that he may 
select one of those exceptionable defences which 
wilji enable you to profit by his mistake. . I wish 
you to examine with particular attention the dif- 
ferent moves by which he may support his King's 
Pawn. It may be defended, — 1st. By moving 
his King's Bishop's Pawn one square ,--^— 2diy. By 
moving his Queens Pawn one square ; — 3dly. By 
moving his Queen to her King's second square ; — 
4thly. By moving the same Piece to her King's Bi- 
shops third square; — 5thly. By moving his Kings 
Bishop to its Qu£ens third square ; — and 6thly . 
and lusthfy hy moving his Queens Knight to its 
Bishop's third square. 

^ Of these six methods of defending his King's 
P(twny which is the best? 

fhe Queen's 'Knight to its Bishop's third 
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square is by much ihe best move to support the 
. King's Pawn, whenever the adversary attacks it, 
freviomly to both Kings' Bjshops' being moved. 

% But are all tfie other moves exceptionable? 

They are certainly all exceptionable ; some of 
them are particularly so, and frequently cause 
the loss of the game. 

% Will you shotv me how to avail myself of my 
Adversary's mistake^ if he should defend his King's 
Pa^mi improperly ? 

Assuredly I will ; but previously to that^ let 
me briefly state the reasons why the first five 
.methods of defending the King'^ Pawn should 
be avoided. The. ^r^f method, k e. defend- 
ing: it by , moving the King's Bishop's Pawn 
one square^ is in reality no defence at ally for you 
may take it with your King's Knight although 
you put it ^'en prise" of his King's Bishop's Pawn. 
The seqond xxieH^diy fnoving the Queens Pawn 
one ^uarCf is exceptionable, but by no means so^ 
dangerous a» the first method. Its greatest de- 
fect arises from its coffining the King's Bishop 
on its own square;, and all moves that confine 
any Piece or Pawn, or even circumscribe their 
. sphere of action, should be most carefully avoid- 
ed» And Jiere I cannot help adverting to the 
strange inconsistency of some Writers on Chess, 
who strongly reprove the moving of the King's 
Knight or Queen's Knight to its Bishop's third 
Square, previously to the Bishop's PoiWn being 
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ntfwedy because, say they, the Knight, wheA on 
that square, confines the Bishop's Pawn, and pre- 
vents its being moved: and yet those very Au- 
thors who caution you not to play your Queen's 
Knight to its Bishop's third square, because > it 
confines a Pawn, advise you to move, instead 'of 
that, your QueerCs Pawn one square^ although it 
confines your King's Bishop,* one of the most 
useful Pieces in the early part of a game. The 
third method, moving the Queen to her King's se- 
cond square^ is also a bad move, for she confines 
the King's Bishop so completely, that, for several 
moves, it is totally useless ; and, among other 
evils arising from the Pieces on the King's side 
being crowded together, may be reckoned the 
difficulty of castUngy or even moving the King 
securely, if he should be attacked. The fourth 
method moving the Queen to her King's Bishop^ s 
third sqitarCy is liable to nearly the same objec- 
tions, for, although it does not crowd the game 
so much as the preceding method; yet it is a 
very exceptionable move, for the situation of the 
Queen prevents the King's Knight from being 
moved to its most eligible position, aiid beside, 
by playing the Queen so forward at the opening 
of the game, she is exposed to the danger of 
attack and sometimes it becomes necessary 
to sacrifice a Pawn or even a Piece, to save hw. 
The fijih method of defending the King's Tawn, 
moving the King's Bishop to its Qm'ens^ third 
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sgKarCf is a remarkably bad move; it crowds 
the game more than any of the preceding excep- 
tionable moves : the King's Bishop is useless^ 
while it remains upon that square: it prevents^ 
the Queen's Pawn from moving, and, conse- 
quently confines the Queen's Bishop on its own 
square: while the Queen herself has only two 
squares to move to : it may be asserted, that, the 
moving of the King's Bishop to its Queens third 
square is such an exceedingly bad move, and 
places the whole of the game in so critical a situ- 
ation^ that it would reg[«ar^ a truly scientifick 
player to retrieve it. ^ 

The last method of defending the King s Pawn, 
being the most useful and important, will be 
carefully analysed : but it is proper to show you 
how you should move, whenever your adversary 
defends his King's Pawn improperly, 

FIRST MISTAKE: 
Or exceptumable Defence, supporting King^s Pawn by numin^ 

the King^s Bishop one square. 



WHITE PIECES. 

!• W. King's Pawn two 

squares ; 
2. W. K. Kt to its B. 

Ihird square ; (attacking the 

King's Pawn) 
& W. K. Kt. takes K. 

Pawn; 



BLACK PIECES. 

1. B. JKing's Pawn two 
squares. 

2. B. King*s B, Pawn one 
square, (to support King's 
Pawn) 

3. B. K. B. P. takes the 
K. Kt. 
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4. W. Q. to your Adver* 
aary's K. B. fourth square^ 
giving check; 

6. W. The Q. takes the K. 
B. P. which is upon your 
Adversary's K. fourth sq. 
and gives check; 

^ W. TheQ. takes the K. 
Book; 

7. W. The King moves to 
his Queen's square^ &c. 



4. B« The K. Kt Pawn^ 

one square^ intefposing. 

5. B. The Q. to her K. so* 
cond square, interposing. 



e. B. The Q. takea the K. 
P. and gives cheek. 



Agreeably to our plan, it id qnite unitecei^dary 
to proceed with this opening. The game is most 
decidedly in your favour, and, if both players 
be of equal, and not inconsiderable, skill, he 
who plays with the Black Pieces has no chance 
of retrieTiUjg hil^ game. A few remarks and ob- 
servations may prove usefiil. And first, as to 
the advantage which you have gained by sacri- 
ficing your Kmg's Knight for ^his King's Pawn. 
You have won his King's Rook and a Pawn for 
your Knight, and beside that superiority, at the 
seventh move the Black's situation is so weak, 
that, he cannot prevent you from gaining at the 
least another Pawn. Your Queen attacks his 
Ejng's Kjiight and his King's Rook's Pawn, and 
he cannot defend both by any single move. But 
it is proper to caution you against a move which 
might change very materially the state of the 
game, if you were careless. Suppose, that, after 
you have moved your King to your Queen's 

VOL. I. H 
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square (move 7th.)' your adversary were to play 
his Queens Pawn one sqtiare, you should attack 
his Queen with your King's Bishop's Pawn, and 
tjien^ capture his King's Rook's Pawn with your 
Queen. Instead of that, if you were to take his 
King's Knight with your Queen, (immediateltf 
irfter his moving his Queen's Pawn one sqiiare) 
he would annoy you considerably, by moving his 
Queen's Bishop to your King's Knight's fourth 
square, giving you check ; you would find your- 
self compelled to interpose your King's Bishop's 
Pawn, — this he would take with his Queen'K 
Bishop, and upon your taking that Bishop with 
. your King's Knight's Pawn he would capture 
that King's Knight's Pawn with his Queen, still 
chieckilig^ ^nd then \ie would take your King*$ 
Mook, 

But as the player of the Black Pieces may 
play very differently when you check him with 
your Queen (move 4th.) I shall show you how 
you should move in that case^ 



WHITE PIECES, 

1. W. K. P. two squares ; 

2. W. K. Kt. to it? B. 
third square ; . 

3* W. K. Kt takes K. P. 

4. W. Q. to jour Adver- 
sary's K. R. foui-th square, 
giying check; 



I 



BLACE PIECES* 

1. B. . K. P. two squares. 

2. B. K. B. P. Que sq, 

3. B. JR. B. P. takes R. 
Kt. 

4. B. King to his second 
• square, (instead of K, K|, 

one square). 
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6. W. Q. takes P. and 
gives check; 

6. W, K. B. to its Q. B. 
fourth sq. and checks ; 

7. W. Q. to your Adv. 
K. B. fourth square, and 
checks ; 

8. W. Q. P. two squares, 
checking with Q, B. 

9. W, K. R. P. two sqs. 



.IQ. W. Q. to your Adv. 
K. B. second square, giv-, 
ing check ; 

11. W. K. R. P. takes K. 
Kt. P. giving check, and 
checking also with K. R. 
From hoth of these checks 
the Black King cannot re- 
move; he is therefore 
check-mated. 



6. B. K. to his B. second 
second square. 

6. B. K. to his Kt. third 
square. 

7. B. K. to his R. third 
square. 

8. B. Is compelled to in- 
terpose his K. Kt. Pawn 
hy moving it two squares. 

9. B. Cannot take it on 
account of your Q.B. Sup- 
pose he move his JT. to his 
K. Kt. second square. 

10. B. K. is ohliged to re- 
turn to bis R. third sq. 



When, (on the eighth move), you move your 
Queen's Pawn two squares, checking at the 
same time vnth your Queen's Bishop, your adver- 
:sary can interpose his King's Knight's Pavm by 
moving it two squares, (as I have directed him 
to do), or, he may interpose his Queen, by mov- 
ing her to her King's Knight's fourth square. — 
I hope it is . unnecessary to observe, that, if 
he should injudiciously interpose his Queen j in- 

"639668/^ 
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stead of his Knigkfs Pawn, you would imme- 
diately check-mate him, by capturing his Queen 
with yours, guarded by your Queen's Bishop. 

{Move 9th.) When you move your King's 
Rook's Pawn two squares^ I have supposed him 
to move his King to his Knight's second square 
in order to avoid the immediate effect of yoiyr 
King^s Rook's attack, by capturing his King's 
Knight's Pawn with your King's Rook's Pawn. 
However, instead of moving his Kingy he may 
support his King's Knights Pawn, but a very 
brief analysis will convince you, that, his game 
is irretrievable. He may try the following four 
moves : — 1 . Hia King's Knight to its King's se- 
cond square ; — ^2. His King's Bishop to its King's 
second square; — 3. His Queen to Ji^ King's 
Bishop's third square; — and lastly,— 4. £fis 
Queen's Pawn two squares* 

Let us suppose then^ that on the ninth move, 
when you play, 

WHITE FIECEa. | BLACK PIECES, 

9. W. K. R. Pawn two 
$quare8if 

your adversary should play the first of these 
four moves^ 

9. B. K. Kt. to its B. 
third sq, attaehing yomr Q» 
10. W. Q.ta]cesK:.KtP. 
and oheck-mated ; 
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0. W- K. JR. Pawn two 

squares ; 

If your adversary should flow try the second 
of these foiir moves, 



10. W. K. R. P. takes K. 
Kt. P. giving cheeky and 
checking also Yiitk his K. 
Rook; 

11. W. Queen to the Adv. 
K, B. second square, and 
check-mates. 



0. B. K. B. to its K. se- 

amd square, supporting his 
K. Kt. Pawn, 
10. B. The King is com- 
pelled to move to his Kt. 
second sq. 



9. W. K. R. Pawn two 

squares ; 

Your adversary now tries the third of the four 
moves which have been mentioned^ 



10. W. K. R. P. takes K. 
Kt. P. and checks, and 
also with his K. R. 

11. W. K. R. P. takes Q. 

and checks ; 

12. W. Q. B. to Adver- 
sary's K. R. third square, 
or Queisn to Adversary's 
K. Kt, fourth, square, giv- 
ing check-mate. 



9. B. Q. to her If. B. 

third square, 

10. B. K. to hid Kt. seeotid 
square, having no other 
move, 

11. B. K. Kt. is ohliged to 
capture K. R. P* 
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9. W. K, JR. Pawn two 

squares; ' 

Your adversary now plays the best of the above 
mentioned four moves ; but no skill can retrieve 
his game. — He plays, 



If yoa take his Queen's 
Pawn with your Queen, he 
will exchange Queens, and 
yovL will find it difficult to win 
the game : if yon take his 
K. Knighfs Pawn with y<mr 
Queen's Bishop, giving check, 
he will moTe his King to his 
Knight*s second sqoare; then, 
if you take his Qneen, he will 
take yours, &c. If instead of 
taking his King's Knight's 
Pawn with your Queen's 
Bishop, you take it with 
your King's Rook's Pawn, 
checking with that Pawn and 
with your King's Rook, he 
still may movip his King to his 
Knight's second square ; and 
you may not only recover the 



9. B. QuEEN*s Pawn 
TWO SQUARi^s, attacking 
your King's Bishop with 
his Queen's Fawn, and 
attacking also your Queen 
with his Queen's Bishop. 
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Piece thatybtt had sacri/^ceil on 
the tkitd inove^ but even gain 
three Pawns. Still, there is 
a much better move than ei- 
ther of those which we have 
examined. Let us resume 
tiie situation after the ninth 
move of the Black : he has 
just moved his Queen^s Pawn 
two squares. Instead of tak- 
ing his King's Knight's Pawn, 
your best move by far, is, to 
play your Queen to your Ad- 
versanfs King's Bishop's se- 
cond square. If he take your 
King'sBishop with hisQueen's 
Pawn, or if he attack your 
Queen with his, you will im- 
mediately eheek-mate him by 
taking his King's Knight's 
Pau?« with your King's Rook's 
Pawn, giving check, and 
checking also with your King's 
Rook. 



itx. 



SECOND MISTAKE: 

Or exceptionable Defence, supporting the ]&ing*s Pawii with 
the Quekn's Pawn moved one square. 

I have already observed, that, this mistake is 
by no means so dangerous as the Jirst: it is ne- 
vertheless an exceptionable move, as it not 
only crowds the game, and confines the King's 
Bishop, but it also exposes the player to consi- 

h4 
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derable danger, inasmuch as it is not diffiei^ 
for his adversary to attack bis King's Bishop's 
Pawn, while it is almost impossible for him to 
bring into action a sufficient number of Pieces to 
enable him to attempt a counter-attack with any 
rational hope of success: indeed he even fre- 
quently experiences great difficulty in pairying' 
his Adversary's attack. The A>Uowing movejst. 
occur very often when the second player has 
adopted that defence : — 



WHITE PIECES, 

!• W. K. p. two squfures ; 

2. W. K. Kt. tp iU Bish- 
op's third square; 

3. W, K. B. to its Q. B. 
fourth square ; (a) 

4. W. K. ii. P. one sq. (c) 

6. W. Q, takes q. P. (e) 

6. W. Q. to her Kt. third 
square ; 

7. W. Q. takes Q. Kt. P. 



BLACK PIECES. 

1. B. K. P» two sqmurefli* 

2. B. ^ l^* one $qmare» 

a. K Q. B. to f^eAAftt-- 
s^y> K. Kt fourth sq. (6> 

4. B. 0. S« takes K. Kt; 

5. B, ^.KttoitoB.tluM 
square. 

6. B. Q. to her ^. second 
square, (/) 

7. B. Cannot a¥oi4 losing 
bis Queen's Roo^. 



m>m 



NOTES AMD EXPLANATORY REMARKS 

On this Opening, 



(dj Whitd*8 third move, — ^You may also more your Queen^s 
Pawn two 9quares. It will become then a totaOy differ^t 
gaiB^> but stiH yeiry vmk i^ Jfom fii?o^« 
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. <i> Bkuff$ third mmte, — ^A pkyer, wlio bas* aequired the 
habit of defending kis Sing's Pawn by moring bis Queen's 
Pawn one sqiiiirQy ahnost invariably moves bis Queen's !ffishop 
to yoos King's Kni^f s fourth square. It is generally, though 
very ^roneously, considered to be an admirable situation for 
the Queen's Bishc^ : confiwm^ the movements of your King'i 
~Kn^t is reckoned a great advantage ; it is however an inmg^ 
ibif^ advantage ; for if the adversary be skilful, the situatieii 
^ bis Opponent's Bishop can never annoy him: but on tfaa 
contrary, (as in this instance), it will not infrequently enabld 
Um to gain a Piece, and a very attackii^ position. 

(c) WkUe't fowrih move. — When I told you that it was noi 
^foodpknf, (generally speaking), to move the Rook's Patnrone 
square, you have not forgotten my observing, that, there were 
eev^al eaeeepHmis to tkat rule as weU as to the other genierai 
mkft. l%is position in this opening is an excepHom; for tlio 
player ol the White Pieces, ift perfeetly rig^t to move hk 
his. King's Rook's Pawn one square ; aa it will eilhw remove 
Im Adversary's Queen's Bishop, or compel him to exchange 
it for the King's Kn%ht: and in both'cases the White im- 
I^oves greatly his situation. 

. (dO Blaek's fsmrtk move. — ^Your adversary exchanges upm 
the principle, that, to retreat, would be in reidity, hsintg a 
fitave. Hiis prevailii^ opinion is exceedingly erroneous ; .and 
the present exchange of your Adversary's Queen's Bishop for 
3cour King's Knight, is an additional proof of its inaccuracy ; 
£or, if he had removed his Queen's Bkihop to its King'a 
IUkA's fourth square; his game, attkcm^k he kgt a move, 
«r^d be infinitely better than it is at present 

(e) Wkik^s fftk anone. — ^From this moment the game is Aet* 
4$idedly in yowr favour. Your Queen and KiDg'» Bishop atk 
ta«k his King's Bishop-» Pawn, thrsatoung to ebeek-nnte 
hia : and the position of the game ia so unfavoralde to yo«r 
adversary, that, he cannot safely guard against^ aU the danger 
jta whieh he i^ exposed. It is: eralent^ that, m As. ftest pkvccv 
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he must defend his King's Bishop's Pawn. This he mAf do, 
1st. By mwmg his King^s Knight to its Rook's third square; — ' 
2ndly. By moving the same Knight to its Bishop's third 
square; — 3dly. By moving his King's Bishop's Pawn one 
square; — and 4thly. By moving his Queen to her King's 
Bishop*s third square. Neither of these four defensive moves 
will enahle your adversary to retrieve effectually his feehle 
position. Let us suppose that he adopts the first of them/ 
and that he moves Ms KingV Knight to its Rook's third square.* 
You must immediately move your Queen^s Pawn two squares^ 
and afterwards capture that King's Knight with your Queen's 
Bishop ; this exchange will improve your game at the same 
time that it weakens his situation. You have it heside in your 
power to move your Queen to her Knight's third square, and 
thus attack your Adversary's Queen's Knight's Pawn, while 
you continue to menace with hoth Pieces his King's Bishop^s 
Pawn. Supposing that he plays the second of these four 
defensive moves, — mooing that Knight to its Bishop's third 
square instead of its Rook's third square. By referring to the 
opening, upon which we are commenting, you will learn the 
system you should adopt in such a case. If he select the 
THIRD of these four moves, playing his King's Bishop's Pawn 
one square ; you must then move your Queen to her KnigMs 
third square. His King's Knight is thus attacked hy your 
King's Bishop and hy your Queen, at the same time that you 
are threatening his King with a very dangerous check Upon 
his Bishop's second square. You also attack his Queen's 
Knight's Pawn; and your adversary cannot guard aU these 
points. Fourthly, and lastly, if he move his Queen to her 
Kingh Bishop's thiref square you must still p|ay ^oitr Queen 
to her Knight's third square. To avoid the loss of his Queen's 
Knight's Pawn, he is compelled to move it one square, wluch 
greatly. weakens his position. You should then move your 
Queen's Knight to your Queen^s Bishop's third square ia order' 
to move it afterwards to his Queen's fourth square. This is 
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ai sitaation which is too instructivB to be passed over wiUumt 

^ulalysiiig a few of its principal moves. In this position, 

-vben you have moved your Queen's Knight to its Bishop's 

€hird square with the intention of attacking your Adversary'* 

<iiieen, by moving it to his Queen's fourth square, he will 

naturally wish to keep his Queen where she is, on account of 

•lier defending his King's Bishop's Pawn, which is attapked. 

hy your [King's Bishop and by your Queen. It is therefore 

of in^rtance to him to prevent your Queen's Knight from 

moving to his Queen's fovrth square. For this purpose he 

may move either his Queen's Bishop's Paum one square, or his 

King's Knight to his King's second square. The ioUowiag 

moves are likely to be the result : — 



WHITE PIECES. 

7. W. Q. Kt. to its B. 
tiiird square ; 

8. W. Q. Kt. to the Ad- 

verssu'y's Q. fourth sq. 



BLACK PIECES. 

7. B. Queen's Bishop's- 
Pawn one squabe. 
or (a) 

6. B. Q« to her own sq. 

If the Q. B. Pawn had 
taken the Q. Kt. White would 
gain the Q. Rooh, by captur- 
ing that Pawn with his King's 
Bishop: and, if, instead of 
moving to her own square, 
the Black Queen were to 
move to her King's third sq« 
White would move his Q. 
Kt. to the Adversary's Q. B. 
Steeond square, and check the 
King at the same time that he 
attacked the Qtieen with that 
Knight and also with the 
King's Bish^. ^ 
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a B« He. lakes^ your Qi^ 
Kt. with his Quea^ 



10. B. The IL to Ms Q. 
square. 

11. B. Q. takes Q. 



a W. Q. Kt takes Q. 
. Kt, P. 

Yon thus place .your Kt. 
mpriie of his Queen and of 
« Pawn, hnt if he take it, 
f^tt wfll eastty recover an e- 
^ilraient, by taking his K. B. 
P. with yoar K. B. ex. gr. — 
10 W. K. B. takes K. B. 

P. and cheeks ; 
11. W. K. B. takes K. Kt. 
12- W. K.B. takes Q. 

You have thus recovered 
your Piece; you have eight 
Pawns to sur> and a much bet- 
ter game. 1 know not whe- 
thear it be worth noticing, tha^, 
if instead of taking his Queen 
widi your K, BisJwp, youhstd 
Uksfti her jnth m Pawn he 
would gain a Piece, by taking 
your JT. BMaip with his K. 



Suppose, that, instead of moving his Q. BiSHOP^s Pawn 
ONE SQUARE (a) youT adversary should endeavour to prevent 
your Queen's Knight from attacking his Queen, by moving, 

7, B. K. Kt TO ITS K. 

SECOND SQUARE, 

you ttust not persist m your intention of attacking his Queen» 

hiH you should change your plan of attack ; and move your 

a W. Q. Kt. to the Ad- 

tentmf$ Q. Kt, fimrtk wq. 

y«ffL lims attsidL his Qteen's Bishop's Pawn : if he should 
carelessly move it one sifuare to attack your K>night, you 
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vmiA move it to Us Queen's Bishc^^s second square, gmag 
ekeck »id attackiug his Q. B. at the same time. He hm 
therefore only iwo methods of defending his Queen's Bish<^*s 
Pawn ; the Jirst^ by moving his King to his* Queen's 4noii 
square^ or seccnd square ; the second^ by moving Ait Qiieen'« 
JKnight to iU Rook's third square. If he mace his King, 1m 
forfeits of course the priv^ilege of castling; beside aHowli^ 
jrou to capture his King's Bishop's Pawn, which is then 
^tiurded only by his Queen : and if he should adoyt the other 
defence, and play. 



You must move, 
«. W. Q. to her R.Jourth 
syuare; attadsing his Q, 
Kt. and threatening the 
King with check, by re- 
moving the Q, Kt. 



8. B. Q. Kt. 

third sgiuare. 



t» iis JL 



9. B Q. Kt. to its & 

fourHi square; removing 
danger and attacking the 
Queen; thus endeavourio|; 
to render Hie discoveij 
useless. 
10. B. Kiasg is compdkd 
to move to his Qui^eu'a 
square. 



la W. Q. Kt takes Q. 

P. and checks; checking 

also with the Queen. 
11. W. Q. TO THE Ad- 

vsrsart's K. square^ 
and €heck-mates« 

The tenth move of the WHte is peculiarly ingeniou&i 1 
Lave repeatedly shown that situation to players' who had had 
considerable practice. I have never met with any who playqA 
that tenth tMve correcdy; they invariably take As QMeeilV 
Bishop's P«ick instead of taking the Queen's Pawn^ — 
The difference is very considerable, for if you take his Queea't 
Bishop'^; Paten, you esmnot check-mate him; for when yem 
dmd^ him 4m kis Kin^g squan^, ha removes from oheek 
by capturing your Queen's Knight: and you gain only his 
Queen'9 Book for your Knight. But, when you take Um 
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Queen's Pawn with your Knight, and then check hSm on \jim 
Kmg^s sqnare, he is nnahle to remove from check, as his own. 
Queen's Bishop's Pawn heing nnmoved, ohstmcts the ver^ 
square on which his King escapes in the former case. 
' (/) Black's sixth move, — This is not a good move'; hnt it 
was* impossible to guard both Pawns ; and in similar situa^ 
tions inexperienced players are very likely to commit mis- 
takes. If he hadj (instead of this move), taken your King's 
Pawn with his Knight, you should have played as follows r 

6. B. K. Kt. takes K* 
Pawn* 

7. B. King to his Queen's, 
second sq. (if he move ta 
HIS OWN second square^ 
the Queen may check- 
mate him). 

8. B. King to his Q. B» 
third sq. 



7. W. K. B. takes K. B. 
Pt and checks ; 



8. W. Q. to the Adver- 
sary's K. third sq. and 
checks ; 

9. W. Q. to the Advcr- 
Q. fourth sq. and checks ; 



9. B. K. to his Q. Kt. 

third square, or to his Q« 
second sq. 



10. W. Q. takes K. Kt. 
and youi; Adv. game is 
irretrievable. 

Reverting to flack's sixth move, it occurs not infrequently, 
that, exactly in this situation, your adversary moves his Queen 
to her own second square, in the hope of being able to defend 
his Queen's Rook by offering an exchange of Queens ; but 
this is a very great mistake : ex. gr. — 

6. B. Queen to her 



7. W. Q. takes Q. Kt. P. 



SECOND SQUARE. 

7. B. Q. to her B. third 
square, endeavouring to 
save her Book. 
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a W, K.B. to the Adv. 
Q. Kt, fourth sq. 



S. B. Cannot avoid tho 
loss of his Queen; and 
consequently must lose 
the game* 
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THIRD MISTAKE: 



Or exeepltono^fe Defence, supporting the King's Pawn, hy 

ff 

moving the Queen to her King's Pawn second square^ 

When your adversary plays so injudiciously a» 
to crowd bis game, you must endeavour to pre- 
vent him from liberating his Pieces, or opening 
his game. Be therefore very careful not to at- 
tack prematurely w^ith only one or two Pieces ; 
for it most commonly happens, that, by such 
useless and ill-judged attacks, you put it in his 
power to gain moves^ by dislodging your Pieces : 
this gradually enables him to bring his Pieces in- 
to action ; and probably, in the course of a few 
moves, he may be able to extricate himself from 
Ms perilous position : but if you prudently adopt 
the excellent system of forbearing all attack un- 
til all your Pieces be brought into action, and 
co-operate with each other, it is almost impossi- 
ble for your adversary to recover the many es- 
sentia] moves that he has lost by opening his 
game badly. 

Supposing then your adversary to defend or 
support his King's Pawn by moving his Queen 
to her King's second square : the following moves 
are among those that occur frequently : and they 
are well calculated to illustrate the impropriety 
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of premature attacks in similar openings. Notes 
and Remarks will, as usual^ be subjoined to all 
the principal moves. — 



WHITE PIECES. 

1. W. K. P. two squares; 

2. W. K. Kt. to its B. 
third square ; 

d. W. K. B. to its Q. B. 
fourth square ; (a) 

4. W. K. Kt. to the Ad- 
versary's K. Kt. fourth sq. 

6. W. K. P. takes Q. P. 

(«) 

6. W. K. B. takes K. Kt 

(3) 

7. W. Q. P. two squares; 

w 

6. W. K. castles; (k) 

9. W. K. B. to its Q. Kt. 
third sq. (m) 

10. W. K. R. to its K. sq. 
(n) . 

11. W. K. B. takes Q. B, 

(P) 
1ft. W. Q. takes K. P. on 

her own fourth square; 



BLACK PIECES. 

1. B. K. P. two squares. 

2. B, Q. to her K. second 
sq. 

3. B, K. Kt. to its B. 
third sq. {h) 

4. B. Q. P. two squares, 
(d) 

5. B. K. Kt. takes K. P. 

6. B. Q. takes K. Kt 

7. B. Q. to her K. second 
sq. (i) 

8. B. Q. B. P. one sq. 

(0 

9. B. K. P. takes Q. P. 

10. B. Q. B. to its K. third 
. sq. (o) * 

11. B. K. B. P. takes K, 
B. 



NOTES, &c. 

(a) Whitens third move. — This cannot he called a had move, 
t^ttt the Queen's Knight moved to its Bishop's third square with 
VQL I. I 
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the intention of moving it us soon as possible to your Adver* 
sary's Queen's fourth square, would be better play. Gene- 
rally speaking, when your adversary plays his Queen in the 
early part of the game, boltk Knights should be brought into 
action. 

(6) Black's third move, — ^As his Queen is so badly placed 
as to prevent his King's Bishop from moving; and, that, 
consequently he will not be able to castle on his King's side 
for several moves, it would be better play to move his Queen's 
Pawn one square, with a view of opposing his Queen's Bish- 
op to the Adversary's King's Bishop ; and also with the in- 
tention of bringing into action the Pieces on his Queen's side; 
so that he may be able to castle with his. QtaeemCs Rook, iif 
he should be unable to liberate his Kin^s Bishop. 

(c) Whitens fourth move, — ^This move is deserving of serious 
attention. At first sight, it appears to be an excellent move^ 
for your adversary cannot support his King's Bishopi's Pawn, 
which is attacked both by your King's Bishop and King's 
Knight: and yet, his move is a very exceptionable one; for 
it enables your adversary, (as all premature attacks invariably 
do), to improve his situation. Instead of playing that Knight 
you should castle ; your adversary would take your King's Pawn, 
with his Knight, — You would then move your King's Rook to 
your King's square, and you would easily recover more than 
your Pawn ; besides having a very superior position. 

(d) Black's fourth move, — ^This move not only frustrates 
your attack, but it enables your adversary to open and im- 
prove his game. If your King's Knight were supported, it 
would be a very bad move for your adversary ; ah additional 
proof of its being at this time, a premature and injudicious 
attack. 

(e) Wldtt^s fifth move, — It seems at first as if you gained 
a Pawn; but even, if you immediately perceive that you do 
not gain it, you cannot avoid taking his Queen's Pawn. 

(/) Black's fifth move. — Bjr taking your King's Pawn with 
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Iiis King^s Knight, he exposes it to be captured bj your 
Bdng^s Bishop, but^ by that more of his Knight, he attacks 
your King's Knight with his Queen ; and exchanges of Pieces 
are advantageous to players who have a ertmded game. You 
may now perceive, that, ifyoyxr King^s Knight were st^portedy 
this move would be advantageous to you, and very unfavour* 
able to your adversary, [vide Note (d)] 

(ff) White's sixth move.-^Tld$ is not the best move ; if you 
Were to move your Queen's Pawn one square, it would be a 
much better move. You would thus support your King's 
Knight, liberate your Queen's Bishop, and gain the move, be- 
cause your Adversary's King's Knight would remain "e» 
prise''- of your King's Bishop. 

(h) White's seventh move, — By attacking your Adversary's 
Queen with your Queen's Bishop you gain a move, and rather 
improve your game. If he carelessly moved his Queen to 
your King's Knighfs foUrth sqware^ attacking your Queen's 
Pawn, and seeking to exchange Queens, you should inmiedi- 
ately take his Queen with yours, he would of course take 
yours with his Queen's Bishop ^ and by taking immediately 
after his Queen's Knight's Pawn with your King's Bishop, 
yoB would gain his Queen's Rook. I once saw a tolerable 
player commit that very mistake in a similar situation. 

(i) Black's seventh move. — By resuming this situation with 
his Queen, he might win, if you were inattentive, your 
Queen's Pawn, by checking you at the moment of capturing 
it 

(*) White's eighth wow.— This is your best move : and 
though youic hasty and premature attack has improved your 
Adversary's position, he has still a crowded and weak game. 
Now that you have castled, his Quee^ is in a dangerous situ- 
ation ; and it requires great care in similar critical games, not 
to lose a Piece- at least to save the Queen from being captured.. 

(0 Black's eighth move, — He plays his Queen's Bishop's 
Pawn one square, in order to remove your King's Bishop 

I2 
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from a ditttatilon tot which he annoys considerably your tkAvtt* 
sary ; for as long as your Bishop remains upon your Oppo-^ 
Dent's Queen's fourth square, he cannot move his Queen's 
Bishop to his King's third square, without exposing his 
Queen's Knight's Pawn and Queen's Rook to be captured by 
your King's Bishops 

(m) White's ninth move.— This is not a good move; but 
your Adversary's game is so crowded, that, it is very diffi- 
cult to avoid committing some mistake. If he allow you to 
take his King's Pawn with your Queen's Pawn, he can- 
not take your Pawn with his Queen, because, by playing 
you? King's Rook to its King's square, you would win his 
Queen : and if he should move his Queen's Bishop to his 
King's third square, you will gain a very important Pawn 
without exposing yourself to danger, by capturing his King's 
Pawn with your Queen's Pawn; he will then exchange his 
Queen's Bishop for your King's, you must take his Queen's 
Bishop with your Queen's Rooh's Pawn ; this improves your 
game considerably ; and though your Queen's Pawn, which 
is now on your Adversary's King's fourth square, is "ew 
priseT of his Queen, he cannot take it, without exposing his 
Queen to be captured by your King's Rook, which, being 
played upon your King's square, would prevent her moving, 
without exposing his King to a check. 

(») White's tenth move, — ^This is much better play than if 
you were immediately to take the Pawn on your Queen's 
file with your Queen; for he would in that case move hi* 
Queen's Bishop to his King's third square, and then his 
Queen's Knight to its Queen's second square, after which, 
it would be easy for him to castle with his Queen's Rook. 

(o) Black^s tenth -move, — ^He has no other move but this to 
save his Queen, and his situation is but little improved by it r 
his game continues to be weak, and exposed to a gradual^ 
but dangerous attack. 

(p) White's eleventh mave»~By taking his Bishop you com- 
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pel him to take yours with his King's Bishop's Pawn, hut — 
although' this Pawn seems to shield and defend his Queen, 
his game is still very had. Instead of taking his Bish- 
op, you might move your King's Bishop's Pawn two squares, 
with the view'^ of moving it one square more, and winning 
kis Bishop ; hut he could frustrate your design hy moving 
his King's Knight's Pawn one square ; and therefore you play 
as well hy exchanging Bishops. ^ ' 

{q) Whites twelfth move, — By taking that Pawn with your 
Queen, you still preserve a superiority of position over your 
adversary ; the Pieces on his King's side are confined, (in- 
deed his Ring's Bishop is immoveahle) owing to the extreme- 
ly had situation in which his Queen is placed^. His best 
inove is to play his Queeif s Knight to her second square ; 
but he wOl be unable to castle, even on his Queen'ji side» 
until he can remove your Queen, for his Queen's Book's 
Pawn would be "ew prise^' of your Queen immediately rf- 
t^r his oasiling. 
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FOURTH MISTAKE; 

Or exceptionable Defence, supporting the Kmg^s Pawn 6y 
mimng the Queen to her King's Bishop^s third square* 

This mistake is frequently committed, even by 
players who have had much practice: on the 
very next move the Queen may be played so as 
to attack at once two PawnSy both of which can-* 
7wt be defended ; the certainty of thus gaining a 
Pawn induces some tolerably good players to try 
this defence, particularly against inferior players, 
who do not know how to avail themselves of the 
mistake, and who are unable to withstand even the 
transient and unsupported attack of the Queen, 
By attending carefully to the following opening, 
and to the remarks and observations which will 
accompany it, and elucidate the intricate posi-^ 
tions which frequently occur in consequence of 
the Queen's peculiar situation — you will be able 
to defeat this premature attack :— 



WHITE PIECES. 

1. W, K. P. two squares ; 

2. W. K. Kt. to its B. third 
square; 

3. W. K. B. to its Q. B. 
fourth sq. 

4. W. Q. P, ope sq, (6) 



BLACK PIECES, 

1. B. K. P. two squares. 

2. B. Queen to her K. 

B. THIRD SQUARE. 

3. B. Q. to her K. Kt, 
third sq. (a) 

4. B. Q. takes K. Kt. P. 

(e) 
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6. W. K. B. takes K. B. 

P. and checks ; 
6. W. K. R. to its K. Kt. 

sq. 
?. W. K. Kt. to the Adr, 

Kt Itt. fourth square^ and 

checks ; 
B. W. K. tt. takes the Q. 



5. B. K. takes K B. (d) 

6. B. Q. to the Adv. K. 
B. third sq. (e) 

7. B. K. to his own sq. 



NOTES, &c. 

(a) BlaclCs third move, — This is the move, or rather position, 
in which the Qneen attacks two Pawns, the King's "Pawn and 
the Kmg^s Knigkfs Pawn, and both cannot he defended hy 
any single move: but a few moves will convince you, 
that, the King^s Knighfs Pawn cannot be taken without the 
loss of the Queen ; and a subsequent analysis will convince 
yon, that, it is nearly as dangerous to take the King^s Pawn. 
And it is truly remarkable, that the position of the Black 
Queen, which at first appears to be a very attacking one, 
should prove to be more dangerous tb him who attacks, than 
to him who is attacked. What a useful lesson against pre- 
mature attacks. And it is equally useful to those who have 
acquired the pernicious custom of moving their Queen too 
forward in the earliest stage of a game. 

(b) White's fourth move. — In this analysis I have supported 
the King's Pawn, and allowed the King's Knighfs Pawn 
to be captured by his Queen : but I have added the following 
situations in which the King's Knight's Pawn will be sup- 
ported, while the King*s Pawn remains **en prise" of the 
Queen. The result is, generally speaking, equally unfavour- 
able to the player who has brought his Queen into action so 
injudiciously and so hastily. 
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Suppose then the following opening : 



WHITE PIECES. 

!• W. K. p. two squares ; 

2. W. K. Kt. to its B. 
third sq. 

3. W. K. B to its Q. B. 
fourth sq. 

4. W. K. castles; 

6. W. K. B. takes K. B. 

P. and checks ; • 

6. W. K. Kt. to the Adv. 

K. Kt. fourth square, and 

cliecks. 



BLACK PIECES. 

1. B. K. P. two square*. 

2. B. Queen to her K, B. 
third $q. 

3. B. Q. to her K. Kt. 
third sq. 

4. B. Q. takes K. P. 
6. B. K. takes K, B.* 

6. Black loses the Q. <&c. 



* But the Black may decline taking your King's Bishoji, 
and move his King eithei; to hU second square, or to his 
Queen's square. It may he important to investigate the 
consequences of his selecting either of these move"^. 
And firsts let us suppose him to adopt the firsts 
Play the ahofoe opening as far as the ffih move of thet 
Whitey then after you have taken his King's Bishop's Pawn 
with your King's Bisfiop, giving cheeky instead of taking your 
Bishop with his King^ be plays as follows ;*--r 



6. W. 

6. W. K. R. to its K. sq. 

7. W. K. R. takes K. P. 
and checks ; 

8. W. Q. P. two squares 
attacking the Ady. Q, with 
your Q. B, 



5. B. JT. to his second sq. 

6. B. Q. to the Adv. K. 
B. fourth sq. (I) 

7. B. K. takes K. B. (2) 

8. B. Q. to her K. B. 
third «q. (3) 
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9. W, K, Kt. to the A*r, 
K. tCt. fourth sq. and 
checks; . 

10. W. Q. to her own 
third sq. giving check ; 

11. W. K. Kt. P. two 
squares^ and checks ; 

12. W. Q. to her K. R. 
• third sq. and check-mates. 



9. B. K. to Ms Kt, third 
sq. 

» 

10. B. K. to his B. fourth 
sq. (4) 

11. B. K. takes K. Kt, P. 

(5) 



\ 



(1) Bktck^s sixth move. — If your adversary were to move 
his Queen to his King's Bishop's fourth square, you must 
take his King's Pawn with your King's Rook, giving cheeky 
and attacking his Queen at the same time : and if, instead 
of that square, he should move his Queen to her Bishop'B third 
square f you should take his King's Pawn with your King^s 
Knight^ attacking his Queen with your Knight, and having 
the power of checking with your Rook by removing that 
Knight: so that, if his Queen remove upon any black square^ 
you may capture her to a certainty with your King's Knight. 

(2) Black's seventh move, — If, instead of taking your King's 
Bishop with his King, he were to move his King to his Queen's 
square, you could check-mate him immediately by moving your 
King's Rook to your Adversary's King's square. But, if he 
were to move his King to his Bishop's third square, you 
should move your Queen's Pawn two squares, attacking his 
Queen with your Queen's Bishop, and by moving immedi- 
ately rfterwards your King's Bishop to your Adversary's 
King^s Rook's fourth square, his Queen would be captured. 
Lastly, if he should move his King to his Queen's third 
3QUARE, you have several methods of improving your situ- 
ation. You may take his King's Knight with your King's 
Bishop ; and then move your Queeh*3 Pawn two squares, 
ACf or you pwy mpve as follows : — 
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•7. W. 

e. W. K. R. to Adv. Q. 

fourth sq. and checks; 
Sfi W. Q. to her K. sq. 

giving^ check ; 
16t^' W* Q. P. two squares, 

attacking the Queen with 

your Queen's Bishop; 



11. W. K. Kt. to the Adv. 
K. .Kt» fourth sq. and 
checks; 

1± W. Q. to her K, fourth 
squa^^ and checks t 

13. W. K. Kt. to the Adv. 
K. B. second sq. and 
diecks ; and checking al- 
so with the Q. B. — ^the 
Black K. is check-mated. 



•*. B. K. to his Q. tMird 
sq. 

8. B. K. to his second sq» 

9. B. K. takes E. B. 

10. B. Q. tb her K. B. 

third sq. if she were to 
move to your K^ Kt. fourth 
sq. your K. Kt would 
check his K. and attack 
his Q. at the same time. 

11. B. K. to his Kt. third 
sq. 

12. B. K. to his R. third 
sq. 

If to his R. fourth sq. 
you move youi* K, Kt. P. 
. two squares, giving check; 
he moves then to yowr K. R. 
fourth s((. you must check 
him with your K. Kt. hy 
moving.it to your K, B. third 
sq. and if he take that Kt. 
with his Q. you must move 
your K. R. to his K. R. 
fourth sq, and check-mate 
him. If he shouM not take 
your K. Kt. with his Q. and 
instead of that move, should 
play his K. to your K. R. 
third sq. you must still check 
with yotir K. R. Ofi your. 
Adv. K. R. fourth aq. ho is 
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obliged to interpose his Q. 
and you mfty cbeekr-mkte bint, 
either by taking bis Q. with 
your K. R» or by ntoting 
yonr K. Kt. td bis K. Kt. 
fourth sq. 

(3) BUlcKb eighik move. — I have directed the ^lack Queen 
to more to her King's Bishop's third square; because it is 
in reality her best more ; for if she be moved to your King's 
Knighf s fourth square, you may immediately capture her 
by checking with your King's Knight upon his King's Knight's 
fourth square, and then she will remain *^ea prised of your 
Queen; or you may play the following moves : — 



8. W. 



9, W. K* R. one sq. 



10* W. K. Kt. to the Adv. 

K. Kt. fourth sq. giving 

check ; 
11. W. Q. to her K. B. 

third sq. giving chedc; 



and 



8. B. Q. to your K. Kt. 
fourth sq, instead of moy>- 
ing her to her K. B. 
third sq. 

9. B. Q. can move to no 
other sq. beside her K. 
Kt. third sq. 

10. B. K. to bis B. third 
sq. 

11. B. Q. is compelled to 
interpose upon her K. B. 
fourth sq. 



12. W. Q. takes Q. 
cheek-mates. 

(4) Slack's tenth move. — Instead of moting bis King to his 
own Rook's fourth square, he may move bitn to his Rook's 
third square ; but, if he should, you may immediately check- 
mate him by moving your King's Knight to his King's fiish- 
op's second square, giving him check, not only with that 
Knight, but also with your Queen's Bishop, 
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(5) Biaek^* eleventh move. — Instead of taking yoar. King'* 
Kmgbt*f Pawn, he may move hU King, either to his Rook's 
tkhfd tqiia)re» or to your Rook*8 fourth square ; in the first 
instance, the preceding note teaches yon how to check-mata 
By moving your King's Knight to your Adversary's King's 
Bishop's second square. In the second case, you may equally 
check-mate him, hy moving your Queen either to your King 9^ 
Knights or King's Rook^s third square. 

It only remains to advert to the alternative of 
which the Black has the choice at the 5th. move, 
(page 120). You will in that case still move your 
Rook to its King's square, and afterwards take 
the King's Pawn with the Rook or Knight as di- 
rected in note 1 on the Black's sixth move (page 
121) according to the square to which he play» 
^s Queen* 

(c) Black's fourth move.-'^H.e persists in his premature at- 
tack. 

. (d) Black's fifth move* — If he refuse to take the Bishops 
moving the King either to the Queen's or his own second 
square, you will nevertheless play the King's Rook to its 
Knight's square, attacking his Queen^ who has only one square 
jour K. R. third. You will then again attack her with the 
Rook at its Knight*s third square, when she must retire to her 
own King's Rook's third square. — By th«i pushing your 
Queen's Pawn two squares, his Queen is forced to move to 
a square on her ow» side of the hoard, when, by tak- 
ing his King's Pawn with your Knight, you will have a de» 
cidedly superior situation, all his Pieces being shut up. 
fy) Black'ssixth move. — ^She has no other square of retreats 
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PIFTH EXCEPTIONABLE DEFENCE; 

Sujyporting the King*8 Pawn hy mofiHing the King*» Biihop i9 

its Queen's third square, ' 

This is an exceedingly bad move. It is obvi- 
©Us, that it crowds the game more even than 
the preceding erroneous defensive moves, Mrhich 
have already been analysed. As long as the 
Bishop remains upon the Queen^s third square, 
it is not possible to move the Queen's Pawn; 
the Queens Bishop must, during many moves, 
be equally useless; and the Qtieen herself is 
greatly circumscribed in her movements. The 
less of a Piece is very frequently the result of 
this injudicious d^but. ex. gr. 



WHITE PIECES. 

1. W. K, p. two squares; 

2. W. K. Kt. to its B, 
third sq. 

8. W. K. B. to its Q. B 

fourth sq. 
4. W. Q. P. two squares ; 
5.' W. K. P. one sq. 



6. W, Q. B. P. one sq. 



BLACK PIECES, 

1. B. K. P. two squares. 

2. B. K. B. TO 1T3 Q. 

THIRD SQ. 

3. B. K. Kt. to its B. tliird 
sq. 

4. B* K. P. takes Q. P- (a) 

5. B. K. B. to the Adr. 
Q. Kt. fourth sq. and 
checks, (b) 

6. B. K« P. takes Q. B. 
P. 
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7- W • Q, Kt. p. takes K. 
P. 

B* W- K. castles* (c) 



7. B. Q. to her K. second 

sq. 
Black muti lose either his K« 

5. orhi^K. Kt. 



NOTES, &c- 

(a) BlaclCs fmrtk mai^e, — Instead of this move. Black may 
take yanr King's Pawn with his King's Knight; in which 
ease you may play as follows : — 



WHITE PIECES. 

4. W. 

5. W. Q. P. takes K. P. 

e. W. Q. to the Adv. Q. 
fourth sq. 

7. W. K. to his second sq. 

8. W. Q. takes K. Kt. 



BLACK PIECES. 

4. B. K. Kt. takes K. P. 

5. B. K. B. to its Q. B. 

fourth sq. 

6. B. K. B. takes K. B. JP. 
and checks. 

7. B. K. castles. 

Black has lost a Piece, and 
has a remarkably badgame^ 
for you have a strong and 
attacking position ; your 
Queen, your King's Bish- 
op, and your King's Knight; 
are particularly well situa- 
ted to enable you to com-" 
mence a well-directed and 
dangerous attack, by m^oy-». 
ing your King's Knight to 
your Adversary's King's 
Knight's fourth square, 
then your King's Book ta 
its Bishop's third sq. &c.- 
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{h) Black's fifth mo/ne. — Ii^^tead of trying to ^me \i» Bisb?* 
'op by this useless check, your aijyeirsary ms^ mora his Queem 
to her King's second square ; as by that move he effectually 
l^revents y«u from takipg either' of his Pieces, whik his 
^ueen and yoi^r King remain in their present relative postdon. 
You may however win one of those Pieces to a certainty, 
either by moving your avm Queen to your King's second square, 
or by castling. The effect produced by moving your Queen 
to your King's second square is easily perceived ; it supports 
jour King's Pawn, which is attacked by his King's Bishop 
and by his Queen, and, until you moved your Queen to your 
King's second square, it was defended oidy by your King^s 
Knight. This situation of your Queen also enables you to 
capture one of« his two Pieces without exposing your King 
to the check of his Queen. But the advantages arising from 
jour castling are not so obvious to young players, and the 
utility of this move in situations nearly similar to this is very 
considerable : I shall add two or three moves more. Let us 
suppose then,* that, on the Jifth move. Black should move 
^(instead of chechi'ng with his King's Bishop as in the above 
analysis) 



5. W. 
7. W. 



K. castles; 

K. Kt. takes K. B. 



8. W. K. Jl. to its K/sq. 



a W. K. Kt p. oijie sq. 
10. W. K. B. to its Q. 

third sq. 



5. B« Q, to her K second 

S([, 

6. :p. K' B. takes K. P. 

7. B. The Q, take«i the 
K. Kt. 

8. B. K. Kt. to your K* 
fourth sq. being the only 
move to save his Q. 

9. B. Q. P. two squares. 
Black must lose his K. Kt. 



(c) White^s eighth move.—Castiing is a safe mote ; but yoa 
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may take his King's Bishop with your Queen's Knig^^i^ 
Pawn instead of castling ; ex. gr. 



8» W. Q. Kt. P, takes 
the K. B. 

9. W. Q. Kt. to its Q. 
iecmud sq. in order to de- 
fend your K. B. at the 
same time that it inter* 
poses between his Q* and 
your K* 



10. W. Q, R* to its Kt 
sq. 



11. W. ,Q. R. to the Adv. 
Q. Kt fourth sq. 



12. W. Q. B. to iU Q. Kt 

seeond sq. 



8. B. Q. takes Q. Kt I^. 
and checks. 

9. B. K. Kt to your K. 
fourth sq. 

N. B. As your Q. Kt. can- 
not take this Kt. it appears to 
be a good move, but, as you 
can attack his Queen violent- 
ly, it will be difficult for him 
to avoid the loss of a Piece. 

10. B« Q. to her R. fourth 
sq. — «he remains as long 
as possible on that diago- 
nal line, to prevent your 
Queen's Knight from mov- 
ing and capturing his K. 
Kt 

11. B. Q. to your Q. B. 
third sq. ( still defending 
the Kt. by preventing you 
from moving). ' 

Black cannot save his Q. — 
therefore, when attacked 
by your Q.J?, (move lOth.) 
he should have submitted 
to the loss of his Kt. and 
removed his Q.to aplace of 
safety ; but having lost two 
Pieces, his game would 
even then be irretrievable. 
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SIXTH AND LAST METHOD 

Of defending the King's Pawn, when attacked hy the 
Sing's Knight^ move secondy '*Giuoeo PianOf^ or '^Knighft 

close ganuT Opening, 

To support the King's Pawn with the Queen's 
Knight is the only defence that should be adop- 
ted by a player who is desirous of excelling in 
the theory and practice of Chess. It is the only 
move that can enable the second or defensive 
player to contend successfully against a skilful 
antagonist who has the Jirst move : ' it may be 
considered as the basis or foundation of that 
system of defence which frustrates every attack 
in the early stage of a game; and places the 
player who had not the first move in a situation 
of equal security to that of his opponent ; provi- 
ded, that, during the Jirst ten moves of the game, 
he continues to play eveiy defensive move cor- 
rectly. For although the second player adopts 
the judicious defence of moving his Queen's 
Knight to its Bishop's third square, in order to 
support his King's Pawn, he may very easily 
lose the game, if he be ignorant of the next se- 
ven or eight defensive moves. 1 shall, in the 
first place, suppose, that, your adversary has the 
advantage of the ^rst move, arid show you the 

VOL. I. ^ K 
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the rigulg/r defensive moves which I am very anx- 
ious you should commit to memory. When you 
are perfectly acquainted with them, I shall then 
advert to those mistakes which are so often com- 
mitted by the second player, even though he be- 
gan his game correctly, so far as respects the pro- 
per defence of the King's Pawn ; after comment- 
ing upon those bad moves, I shall teach you 
how you are to proceed in such situations, in or- 
der to avail yourself successfully pf his mistakes. 
In the following opening your adversary is sup- ^ 
posed to play with the White Pieces^ and to 
have the first move. We shall not analyse fur- 
ther thafii his and your first eight moves ; and ex- 
planatory notes and variations will, of course, be 
subjoined. 



WHITB PIECBS. 

!• W. K. P, two squares ; 

2. W. K. Kt to ite B» 
third sq. 

3. W. K. B. to its Q. B. 

fourth sq. (a) 

4. W. Q. B. P. one sq. (c) 

5. W. K. castles ; (t) 

6. W. Q. P.. one sq* (g) 

7. W. Q. B. to its K. third 
sq. (») 

8. W. Q. Kt. to its Q. se- 
cond sq. (Jl) 



BLACK PIB.CES. 

1. B« K. P. two squares. 

2. Bi Q. Kt. to its B. third 
sq. 

3. B. K. B. to its Q. B. 
foiurtli sq. (6) 

4. B. Q. to her R. second 
sq. (d) 

6. Ba Q. p. dnesq. (/) 

6. B. Q. B. tD the Adv^ 
K. Kt fourth sq. (A) 

7. B. K. B. to its Q. Kt. 
third sq. {j) 

8. B. K. Kt. to its B. ti^ 

Sf. (0 
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NOTES, &c. 

(a) White^i thitd move. — ^This is his beti txiove. !ReDiiem<> 
. ber, that, ^heneveir you shs^Il open your game by moving, 

Ist. your King'i Pawn, — ^2ndly» your King's Knight to liA 
Bishop's third square, your third move should invariably be 
ycut King's Stskop to your Queen^s Bishop'' 9 fourth square: 
dny other move would be exceptionable* 

(b) BlacKs third move, — ^This is likewise your best move. 
The experience that you .will acquire by analysing carefully 
various openings will convince you, that, if you were to move 
either your King's Knight to your Bishop's third sq, or your 
Queen's Paum one square, the situation of your game would 
be considerably weakened ; so much so that, if your adver^ 
sary were very skilful, it is probable, that, you would find it 
impossible ever to retrieve your mistake, as the King's 
Knight is frequently moved to itd Bishop's third square in* 
stead of the King's Bishop, (move drd.) the consequences 
arising from Committing that fault will be explained in a sttb- 
sequent game, 

(c) White's fourth move. — ^Playing this Pawn is always a 
good move at the beginning of a game for hiin who had the 

first move. It enables him, (if it should appear to be eligible), 
to move his Queen's Pawn two squ^ures : it also admits of his 
moving his Queen to her Knighfs third square; a position 
which is frequently of the greatest utility: and lastly, it pre- 
vents your Queen's Knight from moving either to his Queen's 
fourth square, or to his Queen's Knight'fr.fourth square. 

(d) Blach's fourth move. — This move is considered by 
almost every Writer on Chess as ;being very essential at this 
period of the game. I have hea^d Philidor and VbrdoKi 
praise it in terms of unqualified admiration. It is certainly 
of great utility in many positions : in the present instance, it 
ia intended to prevent y otlr adversary from moving his Queen's 
Pawn two squares ; for if he were to do it, yon mnst take 

K 2 
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his Queen's Pawn with yonr King's Pawn, and npon &^ 
taking your King's Pawn with his Queen's Bishop's Pawn^ 
you may gain a Pawn hy taking his King's Pawn with your 
Queen^ gi^ii^g check. But the advantage which you derive 
from moving your Queen upon that square, appears to he, 
in a situation simQar to the present, of an exceedingly tran- 
sient duration; for, the moment your adversary casttes, it 
ceases wholly ; and, I acknowledge my opinion to be, that,' 
after his castling, the situation of your Queen is not totally 
free from danger. When your adversary moves his King\ 
Bishop on the second move, instead of hi^ King^s Knight, it 
becomes necessary for you to move your Queen upon that 
square. 

(e) Whitens fifth move,— Castling at this period of the game 
is by much his ^est inove. Whenever you have the first 
move, and that your adversary, 'with ^the hope of checking, 
the ]advtoce of your Pawns, moves his Queen to his King's 
second s<|uare, you must castle as speedily as possible. . 

(/) BlaclCs fifth move. — ^You will do well to recollect this 
situation : it occurs very frequently, and it is of great impor- 
tance, that, you should not move your King*s Knight to its. 
Bishop^s third square, instead of moving your Queen's Pawn 
one square. • This is a mistake which, even good players 
are known to comitiit; but it is one that is pregnant with 
danger. It enables your opponent to crowd your game, 
to remove your Knight, perhaps even to compel you to move 
him back to his own square, ex gr. Let us revert to ihe fifth 
move of this debut ; instead of Q, P. one square, suppose you 
move 



6. W. K. castles ,' 

6. W. Q. P. two squares; 

7. W- Q. B. P, takes K, 
P. 

a. W. K. p. one sq. at- 
tacking your Kt. 



6. K. Kt. to its B. third sq. 

6. B. K. P. takes Q. P. 

7. B. K. B. to its Q. Kt. 
third sq. 

8.'Bk If you move your 
Kt. to his K. Kt. fourth 
sq. he may move his K. 
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ifiU W. K. B. to ycfw Q. 
fourth sq. again attacking 
your R. Kt. 



IK). W. K. P. takes yonr 
K. B. P. ''en pa$9ani/' 
^fpi ^ttapks your Q. 



Kt. to your R. Kt fourth 
sq. attacking yonr Kt. 
with his Q. and attacking 
also your K, B. P. with 
his K. Kt as well as 
with his K. B, 

If, instead of moving your 
Ki to his K. Kt, fourth 
sq, you should move it to 
your K. R, fourth sq, he 
may again play his K. Kt. 
so as so attack your KvB. 
P. already attacked hy his 
K. B. while by the same 
mov« he attacks your K. 
Kt. with his Q. But if, 
instead of moving your K« 
Kt. to either of those two 
squares, you should move 
him to the adverse JST. 
fourth 8q» he may play, 
9. B. As your K. Ki. 
cannot move without be- 
ing '**€» prise/' you must 
support it, and you have 
no other method but by 
moving your K B. P. 
two squares, 

lOf B. You ^may ei&er 
take that Pawn with your 
K, Kt, P. with your Q. 
or with your K. Kt. In 
every case your Kt. must 
be lost: if you take it 
with your Q. it is very ob- 
K 3 
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YiouSy that he may cap- 
ture your K. Kt. immedi- 
ately with his K. B. If 
you take it with your JT. 
Kt. he will move his K. 
R. to its K. sq. and your 
Q. will be lost; for if you 
interpose your K. Kt. up« 
on his K. fourth sq. he 
will of course take it with 
his R. R. guarded by his 
R. B. and your Q. will 
still be lost; and if you 
interpose your Q. Kt, up- 
on your own K. fourth sq. 
he may take it with his R. 
guarded by his K. Kt and 
Q. P. and the loss of Uds 
Kt/does not save your Q. 
And lastly, if, instead of 
taking his R. P. either 
with your Q. or K. Kt. 
you should take it with 
your K. Ki* P. you will 
nevertheless lose your K. 
Kt. for he will capture it 
immediately with his K. 
B. and although his B. is 
*^£« fn»«r of your ^. y^u 
eaimot take it ii^Mom^ /oi- 
ing your Q* by hk mov- 
ing his K. B. to bis K. sq, 

(g) WhU(fi MMxih move.-*<'Hf may also move his Queen's 
Pawn two squares^ instead of moving it only cne: but it will 
not improve bi9 game. ex. gr. 
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6. W. Q* P. two squares; 

7. W. Q, B. P. takes K. 
P, 

8. liT, Q. Kt. to its B. 
third square ; 

SL W. Q. Kt to the Adv. 
Q. fourth sq. . 
XO. W. Q. Kt. takes K. B. 

11. W. K. B. to the Adv. 
Q. Kt. fourth sq. 



e. B. K. p. takes Q. P. 

7. B. K. B. to its Q. Kt 
third sq. 

8. B. Q. B. to the Adv, 
K. Kt. fourth sq. 

9. B, Q. to her own sq.* 



10. B. 
Kt 

11. B. 



Q. B.. P, takes Q. 



Q. B. to its Q. se- 



coiid sq. &c. 



There is scarcely any difference ; your adversary has kept 
his King'g Bishop ; hut at this period of the game it is hut an 
inconsiderahle advantage, particularly as you have hoth your 
Knights against a Knight and a Bishop your last movcy Q. 
B. to its Q, Kcond sqwgre was important, as he intended to 
push his Queen's Pawn one square, and capture your Queen'« 
Kx^ght, which could not move on aecoiunt of your King's he*> 
ing in ths^ ease eicpesed to the power fst his^Kiug's Bishop. 
And it would not avail you to move your Queen's Biook to its 
own fourth square in order to attack his King's Bishop, he- 
cause, hy moving his Queen's Rook's Pawn two squares, he 
supports his Bishop, and your Knight still remains exposed 
to the attack of his Queen's Pawn : hut, hy moving your 
Queen's Bishop to your Queen's second square, us I 'have 
directed, (move 11th. Black) you prevent any danger arising 
from the advance of the Queen's Pawn ; as you may move 
your Queen's Knight without exposing your King. 



* Move the 9th, — ^White moved his Queen's Knight to your 
Queen's fourth square, attacking your Queen: instead of 
mwins '^owr Queeti^ ypu may play, 



9, W. 



10* W. Q. Kt takes Q. 10. B. Q. B. takes Q. 



11. W. Q.Kt takes Q.Kt 



9. B. Q, B. takes K. Kt 



11. B. Q. B. to its K. B. 

fourth sq. 
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12.. W. Q. Kt. must re- 
move; and can go to no 
other square, but its oAfn 
fourth; 

13. W. Q, Kt. to its B* 
second sq. 



12. B. K. B. takes Q. 1% 



13. B. ]^. B. to his Q. Kf. 

third sq. &c. 



You have a much better game than your adversary, yon 
have seven Pawns against six; and a very secure position. 

(h) Black's sixth move, — ^This move would be very excep-' 
tionable; if your Queen were on her ofum square ; for your 
lidversary wQuld move his Queen to her Knight's third square^ 
and attack your King'^ Bishop's Pawn and your Queen's 
Knight's Pawn ; and he would assuredly gain a Pawn with 
a very good situation. In the present position of the game, 
)ie may play the same move, but as your Queen defends your 
King's Bishop's Pawn, his moving his Queen to her Knight's 
third square will improve your situation more than 14s owi^, 
ex. gr, 



6. W. 

7. W. Q. tQ her Kt. third 
sq. attacking your Q. Kt. 
P. 

8. W. J^. Kt to your K. 
Kt. fourth sq. attacking 
your K. B. P. 



6. B. Q. B. to the Adn^ 
K, Kt, fourth sq, 

7. B, K. if. to its Q. Kt, 
third sq. thus strengthen- 
ing your position, and de^ 
fending yjour Q. Kt. P. 

8. B. Q. B. to its K. B. 
fourth sq. of K. Kt. to its 
B. third sq. supporting 
yotir K, B. P, &c. 

The difference between both games is but trifling ; but it is 
rallier in your favour ; such is the result of your Adversary's 
last two moves; they are both very injudicious, ' having im^ 
proved the situation of one of your Pieces^ and brought o^ 
fifother into action* 
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(l) Whites seventh move. — He plays very well by moving 
liis Queen's Bishop to his King's third square ; in the first 
place, by opposing his Queen'^ Bishop to your King's Bish- 
op, he may exchange Bishops, and considerably improve 
his game : in the second place, he may move his Queen's 
Knight to its Queen's second square, supporting his King's 
Knight, and liberating his Queen's Rook. 

{j) Black's seventh move. — When your adversary moves his 
Queen's Bishop to his King's third square with the view of 
exchanging it against your King's Bishop, it is very frequent- 
ly bad play for you to take that Bishop with, yours : for the 
King's Bishop's Pawn which captures your King's Bishop 
not only strengthens your Adversary's centre Pawn, but it 
greatly increases the power of his King's Ilopk; atid, if you 
were afterwards to take his King's Knight: with your Queen's 
Bishop, he might take that Bishop with his King's Rook, at- 
tacking your King's Bishop's Pawn, &c. It would also be 
very wrong for you to let your King's Bishop remain upon its 
Queen's Bishop's fourth square, for your adversary .wonld 
d&uble and disunite ypUv Pawns : but, by removing your 
King's Bishop to your Queen's Knighfs third square, you will 
f)e enabled to take his Bishop (should he exchange) with your 
Queen's Hook's Pawn, and thus open the . Jile for your 
Queen's Rook, beside adding to the strength of your Pawns* 

(k) White's eighth move. — Some of the advantages arising 
^om playing the Queen's Knight to his Queen's second sq. have 
already been noti(fbd, [vide Note (i)]. If, at this period of 
the game, you were to taike his King's Knight with your 
Queen's Bishop, he should take your Bishop with his Queen^s 
Knight, and nof with his Queen. His Queen's Knight would 
then be placed in a situation, from which he could annoy you 
ponsiderably after castling: and from which you could not 
'easilif remove him. But if you should not take his King's 
Knight with your Queen's Bishop, he ought not to let his 
4)ueen's Knight remain useless upon his Queen's second 
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sqitare* 9 J moving his King'fi Rook to bis King's square, 
lie/nay move bis Queen's Knight to hU Kmffi Bishp'i squarep 
and as soon as possible to his King's Knighf$ third square, a 
strong and secure positioji, eqnsQjF cfdpnlated for defaui^^ 
ps well as offensive, nusasnres. 

(0 BUubICs eighth move. — This move is the best that you can 
play at this period of the game. Independently of brii^ing^ 
another Piece into action^ this movement of yonr King^s 
Knight enables you to castle either with, yonr King's or 
Queen's Book. You have played every defensive move cor- 
rectly, and the result of sueh cautious and regular defence is 
p perfect equality of strength and situation* 

Before I enumerate and explain those mistakes 
^ which are so often committed very early in the 
game» even after defending correctly the King's 
Pawn» and moving the King's Bishop to its pro* 
per situation, it will be necessary to oMafyse ano* 
ther dUbuij in which your adversary is still sup- 
posed to have the advantage of the ^rst move, 
against which the following moves will teach 
you to defend yourself systematically : 



WHITp PIECES. 

1. W. K, P. two squares ; 

2. W. K. Kt. to its B. 
third sq. 

5. W. K. 9. to its Q. B. 
fourth sq. 

4. Vr. K. casUes ; (a) 

6. W. Q, B, P, one <q, (c) 



BLACK PIECES. 

1« B. K, P. two squares. 

2. B. Q. Kt. to its B. thn>d 
sq. 

3. B. K. B. to its Q. B. 
fourth sq. 

4. B. K. B. to its Q. Kt. 
tfahrd sq. (b) 

5. B. Q. P. one sq. (d) 
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G. W. Q, P. one sq. («) 
•7- W. K. Kt to Adv. Kf 

Kt. foiirtb sq. (f ) 
a W. Q. to her ]^, seeond 



6. B. ]^. Kt to hsB, third 

7* B. K. casdes« (A) 
B. B, Q, to her K. second 
sq. &c. ( j) 



In this situation the game is equal ; there is no 
advantage on^ either side. 



NOTES, &c. 

(a) WhUe^i fowrth move. — ^Ilijfl cfomot be called a bad movey 
and, indeed, a player who gives |he odds of a JtooA, or Kuight, 
and ope9s his ganui by playing the Ginoco Pimo, is perfectly 
dl^t to castle* as early in the game sus the fo\ir(h move. But 
when yon play with an adversary, who is your equal in skill, 
it is better to move your Queen's Bishop's Vvwix one square, 
(move 4ih.) tlian to castle* By castling so eairly he deprives 
Umself of thd means of taking advantage of igiy injndiciQuiK 
move of yonrs which might, otherwise, expose you to the 
powerfol attack of the Pawns on his King's side^ 

(») BktcMM fmrA move.— ''£• B. to U$ Q. Kt. ikkd J?." 
I liidSere that this move ia nat to.be fonnd in any other TEear 
the. In general, Writers on C%Ma do nol direct this Bishop 
to netreat to this sqnare until it is attacked hy the Queen's 
Pawn. I fredy c<Aifess that I eonaider this movsi to he pre- 
ferable to theirs. Yon remoxw yonr Bishop at a period of 
the game when you are not attacked or pressed by your adver- 
sary ; and in the course of a few moves, should your adver- 
sary advance his Pawns, as your Bishop wilt not he attacked, 
there wffl be no immediate necessity of your exdianging your 
K. Pawn for your Adversivpy'e Q« Pawn. Another advantage 
arises from your Bishop's not being ^Mpt49t^ of either of hia 
Pawns; and fliat is, that yon will bo at liberty to bn^g soam 
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luf your Pieces into action ; and perhaps even lay the fonnd- 
afion of a deep and weU-concerted attack. It frequently oc- 
curs in the early part of a game, that, your Queen^s Bishop i» 
placed on your King's third square, smd your Queen's Knigkt 
on its Bishop's third square; in that situation,, if your King's 
Bishop be still on its Queen^s Bishop's fourth square, when, 
your Adversary's Queen's Pawn attacks tt, and you are forced 
to remove it to your Queen's Knighfs third square ; your op- 
ponent will immediately afterwards move his Queen's Pawn 
another square^ (as far as your own Queen*s fourth square}^ 
and thus attack, supported by his King's .Rook,, upon her 
turn square^ both your Queeh'^s Bishop and your Queen^s 
Knight, and you cannot avoid the loss of a Piece. All this 
is prevented by your removing your King's Bishop to your 
Queen's Knight's third squsure before it is attacked, and it 
•may be asserted, that, this is .a very good move for the player 
who had not the Jirst move^*^ 

(c) White's fifih nuwe.-rrf'Q, B, P. one square." He playis 
this move with the intention of advancing his Queen's Pawn 
two squares, should a proper opportunity occur ; and at the 
same time jt enables him to move his Queen to her Knights 
third square ; but the eligible situation of your King's Bishop 
will prevent him from deriving any advantage from this move, 
which is seldom dangeroiis unless both your King's Bishop's 
Pawn and your Queen's Knight's Pawn are attacked at once* 

(d) Blaeh's fifth move. — "Q. P. one sqJ' This move, as it 
has already been observed, is always better, at this period of 
the game), for the second^ or defensive, player, than the 



* This judicious move also enables yon to make use of 
your Queen's Bishop, without exposing yourself to the proba* 
bility of losing a Pawn by your Adversary's moving his 
Queen to hei" Knight's third square, for your King's Bishop 
guards very securely your Queen's Knighfs Pawn* 
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J^ing^s Knight. Still, if you were to play your King's Knighl^ 
instead of your Queen's Pawn, you would not be exposed to 
the dangers wkieh have* been fully dettuled in tlie leading 
Opening or debut, {vide Note (/) Black's fifth mo¥6, pag9 
132]. This difference arises from the present situation of 
your King's Bishop^ and it is another strong proof of the 
propriety of remoWng it to yoiur Queen's Knight's third 
iquare, premausly to ks being attacked by the Queen^W 
Pawn. In the position that is analysed ki the aboye No(e^ 
when you moye your King's Knight to its Bishop's third 
square to attack his King's Pawn, your ackersary itnnn-^ 
diately moves his Queen's Pawn two- squares, and as ha 
thereby attacks your King's Bishop, you cannot take hi« 
King^s Pawn with your King's Knight ; you fure on the con- 
trary obliged, (after exchanging your King's Pawn foT hk 
Queen's Pawn), to remove your King's Bishop from danger; 
and your adversary is thus enabled immediatelg after,^ to 
attack your King's Knight with his King's Pawn, Sec. But 
in the present position, supposing you were to move your 
King's Knight instead of your Queen's Pawn, your adver- 
sary wOl not improve his game by moving his Queen's Pawn, 
two squares^ as in the above-mentioned situation ; your King's 
Bishop is not now **en prise" of his Queen's Pawn, and you 
may therefore take his King's Pawn with your King's 
Knight; he will then take your King's Pawn with his Queen's 
Pawn : and both games are equal in numerical strength, and 
nearly so in situation; for you may move your King's 
Kni^t to your Queen's Bishop's fourth square, and after- 
wards to your King's third square. . 

(c) White's sixth move, — "Q. Pawn one square.^ Great 
part of the preceding Note applies to this move. Your 
adversary does not deem it proper to suffer the loss of his 
King's Pawn ; and he therefore supports it witirhis Queen's 
Pawn, moved one square. It also makes way for his Queen's 
Bishop' and for his Queen's Knight. It may also be observed. 
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ihki, ffenetalfy speakmfff it is always h^ier play to ^pport s 
Pawn with d Pawn, than with a Piece.' 

(/) Black's sixth mom. — "Jf. Kt, tdHsA. third SfOareJ' 
Tltti is one of the best (if not the best) moves ihAi you can 
play in this situation. It strengthens yoiu^ game and enaUes 
yon to castle immediately, and without being exposed to any 
danger. Instead of this iboire, if you wer^to play yoojr Queen^if 
Bishop to your King's third square, your adversary would 
exchange his King^s Bishop for your Queen's Bishop ; and as 
you must take his Bishop wilh your King's Bishop's Pawn, 
he would attack that Pawn by moving his Queen to Her 
Knight's third square ; and upon your supporting it with your 
Qaeen upon your King's second square, he may crowd your 
game by moving his King's Knight to yonr King's Kn^ht'a 
fourth square; to support the Pawn on your King's third 
square, you wUl th^n be compelled either to move your Kisi^ 
tQ your Quern's second square ; or, your Queen's Knight to your 
Quern's square. Should such a situation occur to you, I i^ould 
recommend you to move your King to your Queen's second 
square in preference td moving your Queen's Knight. Imme^ 
^ diately after moving your King to your Queen's second square, 
you may oblige his King's Knight to remove, by playing your 
King's Rook's Pawn one square ; then you should move your 
Queen's Rook to your King's, Queen's, or King's Bishop's 
square, and you may afterwards move youl* King to your 
Queen's Bishop's square : he will thus be aS secure as if he 
had castled with his Queen's Rook; and your game will be 
nearly equal in situation to your Adversary's. 

(£l) White's seventh move.—''K. Kt. to th^ Adversary's K. 
Kt. fourth square." This is rather a useless move> because 
his attack on your King's Bishop's Pawn is so easily parried ; 
and it is, as it were, inducing you t&play a good move: but 
it is so frequently played even by skilfol players, that it is 
proper you should know how to frustrate it. 

(A) Bhch's seventh move,^*'King castks." This is yo^^ 
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ieBt move. You might also move your QueeiCs Paton one 
square; but castling is much better play; for it comphtelf 
frustrates his attack on your King's Bishop's Pawn. It is 
obvious that your King's Knight preyents your Adversary's 
Queen from meting to ytiur King's Rook*8 fourth square; if 
hhk Queen ay»ld be moted to that square, his atladi wotdd he 
iK«ry slpoag« The consequences arising from such ft position^ 
will be analysed in one of the subsequent openings. 

(t) White's eighth move. — "Q. to his K. second square J* 
lie plays his Queen with the view of moving his Queen's 
Bishop to his King^s third square, and afterwards his Queen^is 
Knight; so that he may be able to move his Qlieen's Rook, 
^dc* His game u well opened, but his situation Would be bet- 
ter, his game would be ''more forward^ if, instead of attacking 
^Keleashj your King's Bishop's Pawn, he had brought out 
the Pieces upon his Queen's side ; after offering an exchange 
of Bishops, he might greatly improve his situatidllby moving 
lis Bang's Bishop's Pawn two squares. 

(j) BUtok's eightH movc-^'^Q. to yowr K. soc^nd squared" 
Yo^ improve your situation considerably by this move» Af- 
ter removing your Adversary's King's Knight by moving your 
King's Rook's Pawn one square, you may play your King's 
Knight to yotir Kin]^'s Rook's second square ; and, when you 
shall be able to move your King's Bishop's Pawn two squiures, 
your gjUbe will he very strong ; and ceitidnly prefbmUe to 
that of your adversary, who has lost several moves by his 
premature and injudicious 'attack of your King's Bishop's 
Pawn* 
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i HAVE now, I hope, given you such rules as^ 
IfrUl enable you to avoid committing important 
mistakes during the^r^< eight moves of a game ; 
and as I should suppose, that, you comprehend 
fully the propriety of adhering closely to this 
system, it becomes essentially necessary to ex- 
plain to you those mistakes and inaccuracies that 
the second player frequently commits. It is very 
generally known, that, when the King's Pawn is 
attacked by the King's Knight, the best defence 
is to move the Queens .Knight to its Sishop^s 
third square ; and it is equally well known, that, 
both Kings' Bishops should be moved to their 
respective Queens' Bishops' fourth squares on the 
third move of the Gitioco Piano * ^ debuts f but, 
if your adversary should happen to play corriect- 
ly those iwomovesj you must not hastily conclude 
that he is a good player ; or that he is acquaint^ 
ed with the best ^^d£buts ;" for it is but too fre- 
quently the case, that you will find him to be 
totally ignorant of the remaining five or six moves ; 
indeed you will be surprised to find how few 
players know how to defend themselves correctly 
against the first eight moves. If you recollect 
perfectly the reasons which have been given at 
gre^t length, in order to justify the selection of 
those particular moves that I have adopted, you 
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\vill become so well grounded in the theory of 
that imjjortant part of the science of Ohess, that, 
yoU will but seldom, if ever, commit any mistake, 
or transpose any move, in opening your game. 

In the following opening j where you, as first 
player, will conduct the attack of the White 
Pieces^ your adversary plays the first three moves 
very correctly, but his fourth move is exception- 
table; it weakens his game considerably, and 
enables you to attack him with a great prospect 
of success. 



WHITEr PIECES. 

1. W. K. p. two squares j 

2. W. K. Kt. to its B. third 
sq. 

3. W. K. B. to its Q. B 
foarth sq. 

4. W. Q. B. P. one sq. 

5. W. K. Kt. to the Adv. 
K. Kt. fourth sq. (h) 

6. W. Q. to the Adv. K. 
R. fourth sq. (d) 

7. W. K. Kt. takes K. B. 

P. (/) 

8. W. K. B. takes K. B. 

and checks, (h) 



BLACK PIECES. 

1. B. K. P. two squares^ 

2. B. Q. Kt. to its B. 
third sq. 

3. B. K. B. to its Q. B. 
fourth sq; 

4. B. JT, Kt. to its JT. «e- 
cdndsq. (a) 

5; B. Ki castles, (c) 

6. B. K. B.. P. one sq. (e) 

7. B^ K. B. takes K. iLu 

8. B. K» to his R. sq. or 
to his B, second sq. &c^ (0 
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NOTES, &c. 

Teiiding to illustrate the propriety of mch movec as are re- 
commmended as the best; qnd aho the impropriety of 

mch >a8 are reprehensible* 

(a) Black's fourth move. — "JT. Kt, to its K, second sqJ* 
TUis is a very dangerous and exceptionable move at this stage 
of the game. I know several good players who frequently 
commit that fault, aild are quite surprised at losing their 
game in a few moves; for they are so far from considering 
the move of the King^s Knight to its King's second square as 
a bad move, that I have often heard the following observa- 
tion of Philidor's quoted as an unanswerable argument in* 
its favour. "You should not move your Knights to their 
respective Bishops' third squares, until your Bishops' Pawns 
have been moved, for if you should, you may not be able to 
move those Pfiums; and the situation of your game will then 
become exceedingly unfavourable." The notes in the various 
editions of Philidor's Work have been so much altered and 
mangled by Translators and Commentators, that it is difficult 
to quote his words cor/ectly; l)ut assuredly this is the pur- 
port of his remark* With great ^deference to his abilities, 
I cannot avoid stating, that, I am decidedly of opinion, 
that, the King's Knight is almost always a very useful Piece 
when it is moved to its Bishop's third square; but that, on 
the contrary, it is far from being well played when it is 
moved to its King's second square. In this present instance, 
if he had moved his Kill's Knight to its Bishop's third square 
(instead of his King's second square), your attack would 
be frustrated; for, cfter castHng, the situation of his 
King's Knight would effectually prevent your Queen from 
being moved to his King's Rooh's fourth sq, and your King's 
Knight and King's Bishop, being deprived of her powerful 
co-operation, could not, without it, gain the slightest ad* 
vantage: indeed they would both very shortly be compel- 
led to retreat, and your adversary's game would then be 
superior to yours. 
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(h) White's fifih move.— "K. KU to Adoersary's K. Kt. 
fourth sq," From the situation of his King's Knight, jroTi 
may very safely begin this attack; for, eren if he did hot 
castle, that move wonld improve your game. 

(c) Black's ffth move — ''K. castles'' This move decides the 
game in your favour. By moving your Queen to his King's 
Rook's fourth square, you ensure the exchange of his King's 
Hook and King's Bishop's Pawn for your King's Knight. In- 
stead of castliug (move 5fA.) Black should play as follows : 



WHITE PIECES. 

5. W. K, Kt. to the Adv. 
K. Kt. fourth &q, (as above) 

6. W, K. P. takes Q. P. 

7. W. You may move 
your Q. P. one sq. to sup- 
port your K. Kt. and the 
situation of your game 
will be superior to your 
Adversary's, It may be 
proper to observe, that, 
(supposing fyou to have 
played the Queen's Paum 
one sqiiare), if your adv. 
should let his K. Kt. re- 
main ''en prise** of your 
K* Bishop, and were to 
move ( move 7th. ) his — 
"Q. to her K. B. third 
sq,'* attacking your K. B. 
P. and menacing you with 
check-mate, you should 
move your K. Kt. to your 
K. fourth sq. supporting 
your K. B. F* and attack- 



BLACK PIECES. 

5. B. Q. p. two squares, 

instead of castling. 
a. B. K. Kt. takes t.. P. 
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ing his Q4 and also hi$ K, 
B. thus ensuring the gain 
of a Piec6» for he cannot 
remove his Q. so as to 
support both his K, Kt, 
and his B. 

Let us revert to yoter se- 
venth move: instead of Q. 
P. ONE sq, you may play, — 

7. W. Q. P. /iro squares ; 

8. W* K. Kt. takes K. 
B. P. 

9. W. Q, to her K. B. 
third sq. giving check ; 



10. W. Q. to her K. fourth 
«q. giving check; 



7. B. K. P. takes Q. P. 

8. B. K. takes K. Kt.^ 

OR * 

9. B. K, to his third sq* 
to support . his K. Kt. 
which is attacked by yotir 
Q. and your K. B. 

10. B. Q. Kt, interposes om 
his K. fourth sq. for, if he 
should move his K. you 
may capture his K. Kt, 
either with your Q. or 
with your K. B. It 
would not be indifferent 
whether you took his Kfe 
with your Q. or with your 
K. B. if he moved his K. 
to HIS Bishop's third 
SQUARE ; in that case vou 
should take it with your 
Q. because, were you to 
take it with your K, B. 
he would move his K. R. 
to his K, sq, and ^ain 
your Q. as she could not 
riemove on account of ^tho 
situation of your K. 
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11. W. K, B. p. two sqs. 
to gain the Q. Kt 

12. W. K. B. P. takes Q. 
Kt. 

13. W. K. B. takes K. Kt. 
and checks. 



11. B. Q. to her third sg. 

12. B. Q. takes K. B. P. 

Black loses a Piece and the 
game. 



* Black's eighth move. — Instead of JT. takes K. Kt. Blacky 
majr play better by moving as foUows : — 



0. W. Q. to hftr K. se- 
cond sq. interposing in or- 
der to prevent your adv. 
from .taking your K. Kt. 

' with his Queen, and thus 
guarding his Kt. 

10. W. K. takes Q. 
Were you injudiciously to 

take his Q. with your K. B. 
he would capture your K. Kt. 
with impunity. 

11. W. K. B. takes K. Kt 
and cheeks ; 

12. W. K. B. takes Q. Kt. 



8. B. Q. to her K. second 

sq. and checks. 
d^ B^ Q. takes Q. 



10. B. K. takes K. Kt. 



11. B. Q. B. interposes 
upon its K. third sq. 

12. B. Q. Kt P, takes K. 
B. &c. 



Both games are nearly equal. Your Pawns are better si« 
toated than hb, which are doubled and disunited : you have 
also a Knight and a Bishop against two Bishops; and, as the 
game draws towards its conclusion, I consider a Knight and 
a Bishop as possessing a slight superiority over both Bishops. 
But, to compensate these advantages, your Adversary's Pieces 
certainly much better situated than yours. It is esseii* 
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tially necessary that you should very carefiilh/, but very »pf!ed^ 
ify, bring your Pieces into action : this will considerably im- 
prove your game* 

(d) White's sixth move. — "Q. to the Adversary's K. R. fourth 
sqJ* This more is so exceedingly dangerous, that, your ad- 
versary has no means left to frustrate the whole of your attack. 
Your Queen menaces him with check-mate by taking his 
King's Rook's Pawn, which is already attacked by your 
King's Knightj and, independently of this very important 
attack, your Queen also bears upon his King's Bishop's 
Pawn already en prise of your King's Knight and King's 
bishop. His Jirst care mus^ he to parry the impending 
check-mate, and he hdis no method of preventing it, biit by 
tiie moving of his King's Rook's Paivn one sguqtre. You arc 
thus enabled to avail yourself of his having been cpmi^elled 
to neglect his King's Bishop's Pawn. 

(c) Black's sixth move. — "JT. iJ. P. one sq,'\ Ip. has al- 
ready been observed, that, this is his only move. It is l^ardly 
worth while to notice a very absurd move which is freq^t^ntly 
played in this situation by very young player^:, instead: of 
moving their King's Rook's Pawn one square, tfeey, move 
the King's Knighfs Pawn in order, to attack the Que^n^ who, 
of course, removes from danger by taking their Ki^g's.KoQk'$ 
Pawn and . check-mating them. 

(/) White's seventh move.—''K. Kt. takes KB. P," I 
have seen many players w^o, in this situatim^ t^ke the ¥ing> 
Bishop's Pawn with their JTiw^ifs Bishop, giving check; but 
it is not good play, for, if you should take with your Biskop 
the Black is not compelled to take it ; he may move his. lOng 
to his Rook's square, and, if y^u m^ove jou^ Kang^s J3i$hop. 
to your Queen's Knight's third.square in ord^r to.che^k with 
your King's Knight on his Kyng's Bishop's seooftd square, he 
may move his Queen's Pawn two squares, andihis game* 
thbugli still inferior to yours, will bsetoJ^raWy well opened. 
But when; you capture his King'^ JBishpp'^ Pawn with your 
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iRng''s Knight f your adversary to avoid check-mate^ or at 
least the loss of his Qneen, is. absolutely forced to give ujt 
his King\ Rook for your King's Knightj ex. gr.-^^ 

Suppose then, that, he should not take your King's Knight 
with his King'il Rook, he can move onty either his King's 
Knighfs Pawn to attack your Queen; or his Queen to her 
King's square. If he should move his King's Knighfs Pavnk 
one square, you must take his Queen with your King's Knight* 
giving chieck at the same time with your King's Bishop ; this 
check enables you of course to save your Queen, for he must 
either naove his King, or interpose the Queen's Pawn, and 
that gives you time to remove your Queen from "j^rwe." 
But if, instead of attacking your Queen with his King's 
Knight's Pawn ( immediately after your taking his King's 
Biahop^s Pawn with your King's Knight), he should move 
his Queen, to his King's square^ you ixiky then check'mate him 
in three moves, by moving as follows : — ^ 



7. B. Queen to his 
King's sq. 

8. B. The K. is forced to 
move to his R. s(|« o^ to 
his R. second sq« 



9. B. The K. is obliged 
to move to his Kt sq. 



1. W. K. Kt. takes K. 

B. P. 
8. W. K. Kt. takes K. 

R. P» and checks ; while 

the removal of your Kt. 

opens your K. B. on his 

0, W. K. Kt. to Adv. K. 
B. second sq. and checks 
with your Q^ also with the 
K Kt. supposing the K. 
to be on his Rook's own 
sq. 

10. W. Q. to the Adv. K. 
R. sq. and check-mates. 



(g) Black's seventh move. — "JT. R» takes K. Kt.'* The pre-^ 
ceding note renders all comiaeiits upon this move unnecessary. 

l4 
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It has been demonstrated, that, if he move hit Km^t Knigl^t 
Pawn one move, he caTtnot avoid the lots of kit Queen ; and, 
that if, instead of his King's Knight's Pawn, he should move 
kit Queen to her King't tquare, he may be check-mated t'n three 
voves. 

(h) Whitp't eighth moee.—"K. B. takeM K. R. and checks." 
It is better to take his Rook with your King'* Bishop than 
with yoMT Qwen, If you .captured the Rook with your Queen, 
your adversary may securely move his Kiqg to his Rook'fi 
square, and your attack is over: bnt, ifyou take his Rook with 
the King't Bithop, and he should move his King to Ait Rook's 
tqnare, yon may continue to improve yonr game by playing as 
fpUowa:— 



9. W. Q. P. two squares ; 



10. W. ft. B. takes K. R. 
P. 

11. W. Q.tatesK. Kt.P. 
and check-mates. 



9. B. K. B. to its Q. Kt. 

tiiird sq. for, if he capr 
ture your Q. P. with hia 
K. p. his K. B. wiU ba 
"en prise" of yonr Q. 
10. B. K. Kt. P. takes Q. 
B.t 

I If yonr adversary per- 
ceive his danger, and ' in- 
stead of this move should 
consequently endeavour to 
prevent chech-mate, he can 
move ONLY — 1. hU Q. to her ' 
K. Kt. tq.—l. hig K. Kt. P. 
one iq. — or 3. his K. Kt. to 
his K. B. fourth sq. The re- 
moval of your Q. B. would, 
of course, check-mate him, by 
opening a check with yonr 
Q. and he can neither re- 
move his K. nor interpose ^y 
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Piece. The three moves that 
have just been mentioned, are 
the only moves which he can 
play in order to avoid a sp^ev 
dy check-ms^te; but they serve 
only to protract his defeat, 
for, he is unable to prevent it. 
The object of the first of 
these three moves, — "Q. to 
her K. Kt. sq.'' — is to enable 
him to interpose his Q. upon 
his K. R. second sq. if you 
were inadvertent^ to move 
your Q. B. and check with 
your Q. the interposition of 
his Q. upon his K. R. second 
sq. would frustrate all ^ your 
hopes of a speedy tenmnation 
of the game; but still his 
move of his Q. to her K. Kt. 
sq, is of no real utility; for, 
by capturing her with your 
K. B, jow, ensure the winning 
of the game. The third move 
above mentioned only pro- 
tracts check-mate for a mo- 
ment as the Knight is played 
en prise of your K. Pawii. — 
Therefore, the second of 
these three moves, — the K, 
Kt. P. one sq. is his best, as 
it attacks your Q. and pre- 
vents you from deriving any 
immediate advantage by the 
removing of your Q. B. — 
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10. W* 



11. W. 
P. 

12. W. 



K. B. takes K. Kt, 



Nevertheless his game is ir 
retrievable. Let us suppose 
that he does move — ' 

10. B. K. Kt. P. ONE SQ. 

(instead of taking your Q* 
B. with his K. Kt. P.) 

11. B. K. to his Kt. sq. * 

12. B. K. is forced to 
return to Lis B>. sq. 
to his R. second sq. 



or 



K. B. to the Adv. 

K. B. second square, and 

checks ; 

13. W. Q. B. to the Adv. 

K. B. sq. check-mating 

with the Q. 

« 

* Instead of moving his King to his Knight's square, he 
may play as fqllows : — 

11. B. K. Kt. takes K. B. 

12. B. K. to his Kt. second 
sq. to endeavour to defend 
hisKt 

13. B. K. to his B. second 
sq. 

14. B. K. to his B. sq. 



12. W. Q, B. to the Adv. 
K. Kt. fourth sq. check- 

/ ing with the Q^ 

13. W. Q^ to the Adv. K. 
B. third sq. and checks ; 

14. W. Q, to the Adv. K. 
B. second sq. and checks ; 

15. W. Q. B. takes the Q. 
— ^If he take that B. with, 
his Q. Kt. you will cap- 
ture his K. Kt. with your 
Q* — ^if, on the contrary, 
he should not take your 
Q. B. with his Q. Kt. 
but prefer moving his K. 
.Kt. in that case you will 
remove your Q. B. and 
win the game very easily. 
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<i) Bhcl's eighth mfm.—'*K. tp hisJ^sg, w i9. hi»Jt.atti 
eond 9q^^ It is much better play for your adversary to mon^o, 
his E^ing to his Book's ^oand.sqiuqr,ay than to. his. Bpok's ova 
square. li has be€||i prov^, in the.precedipg. ucit^y 4ba4;» i£; 
y,our adversary should. move his I^iag tp kURopk^s sqitfir^^ yov* 
will win by moving your QiieeA's Pawn two squares;, ber 
cause that mf>ve enables you tp capture, his King's B^^olfa. 
Pawn with your Queen's Bishop ; or, if he should be aware 
of the danger attending the taking of that Pawn, and 
were ta move his King to his Rook's second square to guard 
]iis King's Rook's Pawn, you will be able to capture his 
King's Bishop with your Queen's Pawn: thus gaining bj 
your attack a Rook, a Bishop, and a Paum, in exchange 
for your King*s Knight. But, after you have taken his 
King's Rook with your King's Bishop, giving check, if he 
move his King to his Rook's »ecowl square, you will not be 
able to gain a decisive advantage so speedily. You may ne* 
vertheless still move your Queen's Pawn two squares; recol- 
lecting thftt he cannot take your Queen's Pawn with his King^s 
Pawn, on account of his King's Bishop's remaining en prise 
of your Queen : being therefore obliged to remove that Bish- 
op, his Pieces become useless, and the situation of his game 
gets worse, while yours is improving. If he move his King's 
Bishop to his Queen's Knight's third square, you may move 
your Queen's Pawn another square, attacking his Quaen^s 
Knight, crowding his game, and gaining his King^s Pawn 
with your Queen. And if, in order to support his King's 
Pawn, he should move his King's Bishop to his Queen's 
third square, you may with great propriety still attack his 
Queen's Knight with your Queen's Pawn : he has only two 
. squares for that Knight, his own square, and his QpeesCs 
Rook's fourth square; on either of these his Queen's Knight 
is totally useless, as well for offensive, as for defensive, mea- 
sures* Indeed your game is so well opened, your Pieces are 
so strongly posted, and you have gained so many moves over 
your adversary, that^ supposing both players perfectly e- 
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^al in skill, your adversary has no chance of saving hi# 
game* 

Be particularly careful to recollect the mistake which your 
adversary has committed. You will then always know how^ 
to avail yourself of that mistake, madng his King^s Knight to^ 
hit King's second square; and it will hesides teach you 
to avoid playing that move in a similar situation* 
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We will now analyse another openings in which 
your adversary, though he has again begun his 
defence very correctly, exposes himself to immi- 
nent danger, from a wish of gaining a Piece. 



WHITE pieces: 

1. W. K. p. two squares ; 

2. W. K. Kt. to its B. 
third sq« 

3. W. K. B« to its Q. B. 
fourth sq. 

4. W. Q. B. P. one sq. 

6. W- K. Kt. to the Adv. 
K. Kt. fourth sq. (b) 

e. W. Q. p. one sq. (d) 

7. W. K. R. P. two sqs. 

8. W. K. R. P. takes K. 
R. P- (A) 

9. W. Q. to the Adv. K. 
R. fourth sq. (k) 



BLACK PIECES. 

1. B. K. P. two squares. . 

2. B. Q. Kt to its Q. B. 
third sq. 

3. B. K. B. to its Q. B. 
fourth sq. 

4. B. K. Kt to its B. third 
sq. (a) 

5. B. K. castles^, (c) 

6. B. K. R. P. one sq. (e) 

7. B. K. R. P. takes K, 
Kt (s) 

8. B. K. Kt to his K. R. 
second sq. (i) 

9. B. Cannot prevent the 
loss of the game. 



NOTES, &c. 

(a) Black's fourth Jikwc.— "JT. Kt. to its B. third sq.'' This 
is not the best move, although I have said (note (a) p. 146) that 
it is much better to place the Knight here than on the King's 
second square. It has also been already observed, that, the 
player who has not the move, should avoid moving his King's 
Knight previously to his Que^s Pawn being moved; as 1hd< 
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stance), yonr King's Pawn would still be defended. In this 
sitoation, it is unquestionably your best move. 

(e) Black's aixlh moue.— "^. R. P. one sq." Tbis move 
may be classed among those that are almost invariably played 
by inexperienced players. There are but few amateurs who 
do'not pUy their King's Rook's Pawn one square in the early 
stage of a game as regnlarly as if it were a very essential 
move. Many players move their King's Rook's Pavn quits 
at th^ beginning of the game, in order to prevent their Ad- 
versary's King's Knight, or Qneen's Bishop, from moving to 
their King's Knight's fourth square. Speaking generally, it 
is a very exceptionable move ; it weakens the Pawns on the 
King's side, and almost always renders castling an unsafe 
move ; for, if the adversary has not yet castled, he may ad- 
vance his PawnE properly supported, until his King's Kuight'a 
Fawn reaches the Adversary's King's Knight's fourth square ; 
and the Rook's Pawn being moved, the adversary cannot 
prevent you from dbnmtiug bis Pawns, whether he take your 
King's Knight's Pawn, or allow you to lake his King's 
Rook's Pawn with your King's Knight's Fawn, If he 
iake your King's Knight's Pawn with his King's Rook's 
Pawn, then hU King's Rook's file becomes open; and easily 
exposed to the violent attack of your Queen and Rook. If, 
on the contrary, lie should decline taking yonr Pawn, you 
will expose his King to a still greater danger by capturing his 
King's Rook's Fawn tfith your King's Knight's Pawn. As 
yoii improve in Chess you will have numerous opportunities 
of svitnessing the danger incurred so frequently by the use- 
less, but too common, move, of the Kii^s Rook's Pawn one 
square. I am so thoroughly convinced, that, in the great- 
est number of cases, it is a very except/oimble and danger- 
ous one, that I considered it njecessary to caution you ar 
gainst adopting the habit of playing a mOve which is fre- 
quently pernicious, and commonly useless. 

Ill tkU instance, yonr adversary mores his King's Rook's 
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Pawn one sqnare, nnder an impression that he will reni6r6 
<me of yonr Pieces, win a move, counteract yonr plan of 
attack, and greatly improve the situation of his game. The 
Insult will prove how much he is mistaken, and how neces- 
sary it is to calctdate with persevering attention the probable 
effects of a move previously to playing it 

(/) White's seventh move. — *'K, R. P. Mo squares/* 
The effect of this move is the best proof of the inutility of 
your adversary's last move. He has attacked your King's 
I Knight with his Rook's Pawn, you very properly let it re- 
main *'en prise ;" and he cannot take it without losing the 
game. It may be remarked, that, if his Queen's Pawn were 
moved one square, it would not be so advantageoti^ for yott 
to let him capture your Knight, because, upon your taking 
his Rook's Pawn with ymrs, and attacking his King's Knight 
he might move that Knight to your King's Knight's fourth 
square ; and although that move would not totally destroy 
your attack, it would greatly decrease the probability of your 
gaining much by it. 

(g) Black's seventh move.—''K. R. P. takes K. KtJ' This 
is certainly a very bad move ; but young players, who have 
never experienced the consequences of taking the Knight^^ 
think they gain a decisive advantage by capturing a Piece so 
early in the game. Instead of taking your King's SLnight, 
he should move his Queen^s Pawn one square. 

(A) White's eighth move.—''K. R. P. takes K. R. Pr By 
taking his Rook's Pawn with yours, you attack his King^s 
Knight, and open your King^s Rook's file. His Knight be- 
ing obliged to remove, you will be enabled to move your 
Queen to a most attacking and commanding position. •^— 
That powerfdl attack will prove to you,how important it is to 
open your Rook's Jile, when your adversary has castled, and 
you l^ave not. 

(i) Black's eighth move.-^''K. Kt. to its K. R. secoindsq^ 
Your adversary may move hia Knight to his King's square; 
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btit he would equally lose the game by your next move. If 
he isuffered his Knight to remain en prise, he might perhaps 
protract his .de£eat for a few moves* 

ik) White's ninth wiow.— r"Q. to the Adv. JT. JR. fmHh «f/' 
This move decides irretrievably the event of the game. Checks 
mate is now unavoidable;, and bannot be put off for more than 
fifUT moves: and it is rather difficult to discover those four 
Bioves. If the Black King's Knight take your King's Rook's 
Pawn, or if he move to his Bishop's third sq; you may tmme'- 
diAtelg check-mate him, by moving, your Queen to his King's 
Rook's square. If he should move his Queen's Pawn two 
silizai;es> or move his King's Knight's Pawn one square, or 
move his Queen, — ^by taking his King's Knight witlf your 
Qaeen you will check-mate him. The following method is, I 
believe, the only one which will enable your adversary to 
delay the check-mate for four moves : as I consider it ex- 
ceedingly useful to know how to ptotract an inevitable defeat, 
and as the moves by which you are taught to check-mate your 
adversary are instructive, I have inserted them; and have 
^ded some observations which may prevent you from com- 
UEutting mistakes in situations similar, or nearly so, to the 
present game. 

Let us therefore revert to White's ninth move i^*— 

9. B. K. B. takes K. B. 
P. and checks. 
10. B. Q. to her K. B. 



9. W. Q. to the Adv. K. 
. B. fourth sq. 

10. W. K. takes the K. 
B. (a) 

11. W. K. K. P. takes 
the Q. (c) 

12. W. Q. takes K. B. P. 
and checks ; (e) 

13. W. K. R. P. takes K. 
Kt P.& check-mates. (/) 

(a) Were you to decline taking this Bishop, from a suppo^ 
sition that you would gain a move by thus preventing him 
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third sq. and checks. (6) 

11. B. K. B. to its K. sq. 
(d) 

12. B. K. to his B. sq. 
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ftonL elMeldag ye« wiOi Im Qseilt, li» wiAriid mo^ 

op to yomr Kii^fl Rook's fiMdrtii aqwtro^ aad this votdd e»» 

able him to delay check-mate iom one mofe lODMi; 

(6) Although he thus {^aces K^Q^^^i* ^'^"^ JP*^^' ^ J^^'^ 
King's Book's Patm, it enailes him tcr jiyotjractito dflfoal^as^ 
long, as if he did Hot losd his Queen. - 

(e) If ]nou decliiied tdUng bis C^ioM^-^le wmiMl80«« IMT 
to the King's Kmgfat's third sqnafe^ or t0 A^ WllS^ BMlCs^ 
third square^ and gain mu/iher move* 

(iQ This is his ^If more to avdd m^ kttldii«t» cAe^h- 
mate. 

(e) (/) Instead of dtee smves yon mfty Ai9^k-nia€# MMf^ 
by taking his Kinf^s Knight witk yoitf Qtteeit^ ^Mng th»eh^ 
and than eidier takmg ha King'ft KM%hf s^ P^i^vm wtlb yoror 
Qaeen, or moving your Qaeon t« his King's JLock^a s^nsote. 



It may not be mmeeessrary to notice, tbat,^ on 
the tenth move, if your adversai-y, instead of 
checking with his Queen^ by placing, her e» prise 
oa his ELing's Bishop's tibird square, le^uld mOTe 
his ELing's Rook to his King's square, you mu^ 
move as follows :— -Suppose then that he plays 
his 



11. W. Q- tdtes K. B- P. 
and checks;* 

12. W. K. B. takes K. 
Kt. and cliecks ; 

13. W. Q. to the Adv. K. 
R. fourth sq. and check- 
mates. 



' 



10. B. jr. R. id kis JT. if. 

11. B. K. to his B;^ sq. 

12. B. K. is compelled t& 
take year K. R. 



* If, instead of Uidng his KingVJiishajf^$ FtBm^ y^ 1N^« 
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to take his tAng^t Knighi with jour Qtieeii> yoti would miss 
the opportimity of check- mating him speedily; as^ after 
you had checked on his King's Rook's square, 'his King 
would be enabled to more to his own second square ; and^ by 
pliQring on the next more his King's Rook to >his Bishop's 
nquaroi lie iui^t deftnd Ids gme for several morea more» 
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1 HAVE enlai^ged considerably on the several 
ex:amples of the ^^ Knight's close garnet or Giuoca 
Piano opening ; for I consider it on6 of thd sa- 
fest and most instructive dSbuts. It is beside so 
frequently adopted by good players, that, it is 
truly important you should be well acquainted 
with every variation that is likely to occur during 
the first eight or ten moves. Previously to our 
analysis of the second ^^debuf^ (called by Stamma 
the Bishop's close^ game^ I shall earnestly urge 
you to commit to memory a recapitulation of the 
principal rules that are to be observed in the 
*^Giuoco Piano** opening f as well by the player 
who has the j^rst move, as by him who has the 
second move. . This recapitulatory exercise will 
readily impress upon your mind those important 
moves by which you are enabled to preserve an 
equality of power and situation when playing a- 
gainst a skilful antagonist; while at the same 
time it will show you the numerous mistakes that 
are daily committed not only by inexperienced^ 
but even by tolerably good playeris ; and in order 
to be able to take an immediate advantage of 
these mistakes, you must be perfectly familiar 
with all the good and bad moves ; with the for- 
meTj that you may always know when to play 
them ; and with the latter^ for the purpose, not 
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onrly of avoiding those errors, but more particu- 
larly, that you may instantly know what system 
of. attack you ought to adopt, as soon as your 
stntagpnist endangers his game by playing any of 
those incorrect moves. I have therefore endea-: 
voured to collect them, and present them at once 
to your view in an exercise; and the form of 
question and answer has appeared to me the 
most eligible for conveying instruction. 

Iv How many principal methods of opening ^ 
game are there ? 

Seven. — 1. The Giuoco Piano, or "Knight's 
close game" — 2. 3%e "Bishop'^ close game" — 
3. The King's Gambit— 4. The Queen's Pawn 
opening — 5. The Queen's Gambit — 6. The 
Queen's Bishop's Pawn openings and — 7. The 
King's Bishop's Pawn opening. 

2. On the part of the attaching or first player 
Which are the ^r^* three moves of the Giuoco 
Piano opening ? 

King^s Pawn two squares — King's Knight to 
its Sishop^s third square^ and — King's Sishop to 
its Queefiis Sishop's fourth square. 

* 

3. And which are the first three moves that 

r 

the second or defensive ^plkyer should invariahfy 
i>lay? 

The King's Pawn two squares — The Queen's^ 

M S 
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JKmght to its Bishop's third squarei md-^-J^n^'i 
jpishop to its Queens Bishop's fourth square. 

4. Which are the ^rst three moves of the se-^ 
eond openingi called by Stamma *Hhe Bishop's 
close game.'' 

For the attac^Ling plcofer — The King's Pawn tu^o 
squares — The King's Bishop to its Queen's Bish-. 
op's fourth square, and— The Queen^s Bishop's, 
Pawn one square. For the defensive player— The 
King's Pawn two squares-— The King's Bishop 
to its Queen's Bishop's fourth square^ amdrr-The 
Queen to her King's second square. \ 

Which air^ tbe first three movea of the KsMg'^ 
Cfaf»bit? 

For the first or attacking player — The Kind's. 
Pawn two squares — The King's Bishop's Pawtk 
two squares f and — 7[%e King's Knight to its 
Bishop's third square. For the second or defen- 
sjive player--^The King's Pawn two squareS'^T%e 
King's Pawn takes the King's Bishop's Pc^^n^ 
md — The King's Knight's Patpn two squares. " 

e* Which are the firft [thref movei^ of th^ 
Queens Pawris opening ? 

J%is opening or d^ut is not often adopted; 
fmd the first moves are not therefore pkig^ sa 
uniformly as in the preceding openings. The 
j^^^^clang pk^er fna^ more^l . 77^ Queen's Pawn 
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t«mii9mr^^% Th0 Qufim's Bisifip t0 Us K^fg^i 
J^k^'^ fmaih . ^itmre, fmd — 3- The Queen' 9 
Knight tQ its JSishop's third square^ or— The 
King's PatCn one square. The defensive player 
may with propriety move likewise — his Queen's 
Pmion two squares --^ his Qwe$Cs JEkshop to its 
King's JSishop's foyHh square^ and—^his Queetis 
Kmght ta its Bithcp's third sfua/ret or-^his 
King's Pmvn we square, 

7. Which are the Jir^ three moves ftf tht» 
Queen's Gambit? 

Jbr the first player^-^QueewLS Pstsen tmfo squares 
— Queen's Bishop's Pawn two squares^ and^^ 
King's Pawn two squares^ or sometime^y though 
perhaps improperly — Queen's Knight to its Bish' 
op^s third square. For the secoud player — Queen's 
pQ/wn two squares — Queen's Pawn takes Queen^i 
Bishop's pQwny ^md— King's Pawn two squares^ 
if the Gambit player moved his King'^ Pawn two 
squares on the third move ; but if^ instead of the 
King's Pawn, he should move \n& Queen's Knight, 
the second player should move his Queen's Bish* 
op's Pawn one square, or hia King's Knight to 
his Bishop's third square, 

JK may not be usmeeessafy to remark, thaif if a 
fdayer t^Ao is p»tiai to the Queen's GamhU^ 
should meet with an anta^ist who has acquired 
the injudicious habit of supportai^ the Gsfiobii'n 

M 4 
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Pawn, he should (an the third fnove)^ move 
Ring's Pawn one square^ instead of two squares^ 

8. Which are the first three moves of the sixthf 
or Queens Sishop's Pawn's opening ? 

. For the first player-^l. Queen's Bishop's Pawn 
two sqtiares — -2. Queens Knight to his Bishop's 
third square, and — 3. King's Pawn one square. 
For the second player-r^l. King's Pawn two 
squares — 2. King's Bishop's Pawn two squares^ 
and — 3. King's Knight to his Bishop's third 
square. 

9. Which are the first three moves of the se^ 
venthf or King's Bishop's opening ? 

For the &rst player — 1. King's Bishop's Patvn 
two squares — 2. King's Knight to its Bishop's 
third squarey and — 3, King's Pawn one square. 
For the second player — 1. Queen's Pawn two 
squares — % Queen's Bishop's Pawn two squares, 
and — 3. Queen's Knight to his Bishop's third 
square. The sixth and seventh openi&gs or de- 
buts are liable to the same observations as the 
fourth. They are not often adopted ,by scienti/ick 
playerSj and therefore the second and third move$ 
may be played differently without improving 
or injuring either of the games: but ^Ae three 
Tnoves which I have inserted, were invariably conr 
Hdered by Verdoni as the best; both for the at-r 
t§4;k mnd the defence. 
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10. Which is the best of these seven *^d6buts f 

The first or Giuoco Pi^no opening is considered 
as the safest and the best. Such was the opinion 
of the most eminent players on record; — Damiano; 
Salvio ; Cabrera ; Lolli ; and that celebra- 
ted player '^L'anonimo Modonese." The last 
two players have enumerated and prqved the ad- 
vantages which it possesses over all the other ^^4^-* 
buts." 

11. Which opening is considered generally to 
be the most instructive ? 

The King's Gambit. The great variety of 
situations which results from this ^ ^opening ;" the 
critically dangerous position in which both play- 
ers are pla>ced ; and the remarkably striking rnoves 
which so frequently occur^ render this game the 
most instructive of allj though probably ^ it i> 
not the safest. 

12. Among these openiiigs, you have not in- 
serted the Scholar' s-mate ? Have you omitted it 
d^ignedly ? 

Ye^ ; for I am decidedly of opinion j that it 
is a very exceptionable method of beginning a 
gamCj when contending against a skilful antago^ 
nist. 

13. Will you recapitulate the moves which 
^constitute the Scholar' s-mate ? 



Tiftsf^e^l. Tie King's P^m tm Jf^Mirm — 

2. The King's Bishop to his Queens Bishops 
fourth square — 3» The Que^n to the Adversary's 
King's Rook's fourth square^ and — 4.^ The cap-- 
iure of the Adversary's J^ing's Bishop^s Paw^^ 
with the Queen. 

14. Which are tibe three moves that thie second 
player should immediately adopt to defend and 
secure his game ? 

1. ,The King's Pawn two squares — % King'$ 
Bishop to Queen's Bishop's fourth squaret and^^ 

$. ^4v Qum^ to her King's second sqmre. 

J5, lip it possible to win a gw^[ni^^ firp^fM^ 
iiomly i\>m by tfee Scholqr's-nuae ? 

Yes ; it is possible ; hy the opening which is 
generalhf knoum hy the name of Fooi^'s-mate, a 
game mmf he won in two mjoves. Suppose my 
aiiTQUsary $ho/¥^d bsgin Ms game hy mimng \m 
Kjng'^ Bishop's Pawn o»e square ; I w>(m us 
usual my King's Pawn two squares, the §4^ 
versary then plays his King's Knight's Pawn t^o 
ciquaresy and thus enables tm to check-mate him 
on the very next m^ove^ by playing my Queen to 
his King-s Rook's fourth square; for you moy 
easily perceive that he cannot move his King, and^ 
iy this truly absurd openings he is preventsd ftpom^ 
interposing either Piece or Pavn^ 
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If, Why ifi a game gener&Uy begw by pioiriag 
the miig'e Pawji two squp^re^ ? 

Because no other Pawn liberates two Pieces so 
(Completely as the (Ling's Pawn ; and as it is of 
the highest importance that the Pieces should be 
brought into action o^ speedily a^ possible, it i> 
obvious that the game cannot be opened so weU 
by moving any other Pawn. And this Pawn 
is moved two sq^iares^ instead of one sqv^e, 
Jbr this reason: if it were moved only one square 
it would confine the Queen's Bishop^ and lessevt 
bif range ; for it wouid the^ be placed upoii one 

af tiie square^ tphigh fom tM Qmm's Bkha^s 
pmcipal i^a^on^l linff 

17. If you do not begin your ^ame iy playing 
the King^s Pawn— Whiph is the neixt best Pawn 
to move? 

The Queen's Paufn moved two squares; this 
ffJuQ enables you to move two Pieces ; but in this 
qpening the Qufm C4n move only two squares; 
and beside, the Qufen's Bishop is not such q use- 
ful Piece at the beginning of a game as the Kiiig's 
Bishop. 

19. Let us suppose yoii have the first more, 
^dinteiid to play the Giuoco Pi(nno, 01^ ^^ Knight's 
clp.se gam^'' By moving your I^ing'9 Kmght to 
hi§ Bishop's third i^quare, you ^tofik ymv Adver- 
sary^ King's PoMvn, — Hov^ vaan^ l(|^^ WKW« 
m tf^re tp ^efid that Pom? 
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Six. — 1. By moving the King's Bishop's Pawn 
cut square — 2. Moving the Queen's Pawn one 
square — 3. Moving the Queen to her Kmg's se- 
cond square — 4. Moving the Queen to her King^a 
Bishop's third square — 5. Moving the King's 
Bishop to his Queen's third square, and — G^ 
Moving the Queen'^ Kuight to his Bishop's third 
square. 

19. Is it indiflFerent which of these six moves 
he adopts to defend his King's Pawn ? 

Certainly not ; for the last move is the only one 
that should he played in that situation. The 
first, third, fourth, and fifth moves^ are exceed-^^ 
ingly exceptionable. The second move is not so 
dangerous^ hut it should however he avoided, as it 
prevents the King's Bishop from being of the least 
utility, until several moves have been played. 

20. Supposing your adversary to adopt the 
jfirst erroneous defence, the King's Bishop's Pawn' 

one square — What move should you play? 

. I 

I should nevertheless taJce his King's Pawn with 
my King's Knight, and upon his capturing that 
Knight with his King^s Bishop's Pawn, I should 
move my Queen to his King's Rook's fourth square 
in order to check him. He can only interpose his 
King's Knight's Pawn, by moving it one square ; 
or he must move his King to his own second 
square: in the first case^ I nmy take the Pawn 
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which is on his King*.s fourth . square^ giving 
cheeky and capturing Ms King^s Rook with my 
Qtieeny ^c. In the second casCy I must take tM 
King's Pawn with my Queen^ giving cheeky then 
check him with my King's Sishopy hy moving him 
to my Queeiis Bishop's fourth squarCy Sfc. (vide 
pages 97, 99)« In either case I have a decisive 
superiority. 

21. Supposing him to adopt the second errone- 
Otis defence, which you state to be the least ex- 
ceptionable of the five — ^What moves should you 
play? 

* I must play either tny Kiiig^s Bishop to lik 
King's Bishop's fourth square, or my Queetfii 
Tawn two squares. If upon moving my King^t 
Sishopy he should move his QueerCs JBiskop to my 
King's Knighfs fourth squarCy which is a very 
common movCy I should attack that Bishop with 
my King's Rook's Pawny andy if he should cap- 
ture my King's Knighty I must take his Qu^etCs 
Bishop with my Queen ; this will decide the game 
in my fcevour. (vide page 104). Buty if I 
move my Queen's Pawn two squares, instead of 
playing my King's Bishop (move the third^, and 
my adversary should take it with his Kings's Patvn, 
I should take his King's Pawn with my Queen ; 
andy if he attack her by moving his Clmeds 
Knight to his Queens Bishop's third square^ I 
may play my King's Bishop to his Queens 
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KiUghfs jfimtih i^adre, itnd excMng^ injf BUHbp 
fat kis Knight ; this will be better thaft r^ntM^jg 
itijf Queen ; my Pieces will then be more ddvantd-* 
geousljf situated than my Adversary's ; and, qftir 
tastUngy my game will be extremely secure. 

83. Should the third incorrect defence be a-^ 
dopted — ^What system of attack should y^ pur- 
sue? 

li is in general good play to mahi useof tht 
Knights vshefnecer the adversary plays his QueeA 
M the beginning of a game. I should thertferi 
move my Qtieen's Knight to my Queen's Bishop's 
third square f in order to attack his Queen by mov^ 
ing him to my Adversary's Queen! s fourth square: 
ify however J he should frustrate that design by 
playing his Queens Bishop's Pawn one squarCi I 
should immediaiely move my King's Bishop to his 
Queen's Bishop's fourth square ; and^ being thus 
enabled to castle speedily an the King's side, I 
have not only gained several moves over my adver^ 
saryy but I shall beside have it in my power to 
begin some attack which my adversary must neces- 
farily find more difficulty in parrying than if his 
game were opened as well and as regularly jg^ 
mine. 

24. And if the fourth exceptionable defence 
should be adopted— What mores do you consi- 
der a* the most e?-^'*'''^'* 
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ify King'^ Biih6p &ught inmmtidtify to be nuPwd^ 
ika$ 1 mojf be mkU to castle, if it sJmdd be m^ 
^Ms^; 4m4 it must poffieularly be recoUeetedf 
thatj should the Que»fl^ he played (on the third 
move) to her King's Knighfs third square^ «*-^ 
icu:king at the same time two undefended Pawns^ 
the King's, and the King's Knighfs, either gf 
Jhie two may be 10 "en prise.'*^ If the King's 
Knighf s Fawn be left *^en prise,'' / mvM mote 
the Qv£en's Pawn one square: if on the contrary^ 
X should prefer defending the King's Knighfs 
JPawn, I must castle, and leave the King's Pawn 
'^en prise." And, in both cases, the chief move^ 
Mvhich frequently causes the loss of the Queen, and 
gives a great superiority to the first player is the 
^me-^^taking the King's Bishop's Pawn with the 
King^s Bishop, giving check, (vide pages 1 IS, 12<J)* 

25. How do you open your game when your 
adversary commits the mistake of defending his 
King's Pawn by moving his King'd Bishop to \a» 
Queen's third square ? 

t avail myself of this mistake by bringing aU 
my Pieces into action in the most speedy wmmer. 
After moving my King's Bishop to his Queers 
Bishop's fourth square, I am at liberty to castle ; 
but, if my adversary should move his King's 
Knight to his Bishop's third square, I will mote 
my Queen's Pawn two squares and have & te-^ 
markably attacking and strong game, (vide page 
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26. Supposing your adversary to adopt the <M^ 
ly correct defence by supporting his King's Pawn 
with his Queen's Ejiight^ I should wish to know 
how you would open ydur game 1 

Immediately after he has moved his Queens 
Knight to support his King's Pawn, I move my 
King's Bishop to my Queen's Bishops fourth 
square ; upon my Adversary's playing likewise his 
King's Bishop^ I should move my Queen's Bish- 
op* s Pawn one square ; and if he moved hds Queen 
to her King's second square, I should immediately 
castle, (vide page 130, et seq. to 138). 

I may also castle on the fourth move, (ifter the 
Kings' Bishops have been played on both sides; 
and if immediately after castling , my adversary 
should move his King's Bishop to his Queen'sr 
Knight's third square, one of my best moves would 
he my Queens Bishop's Pawn one square; and 
then my Queen's Pawn one or two squares, Sfc. 
{vide page 139). 

27. Although your adversary the second player 
supports his King's Pawn correctly, it frequently 
happens, that, afterwards, he commits several 
mistakes. Let us suppose, that, after the first 
three moves have been regularly and properly 
played by both parties, your adversary should, 
for his fourth move (after you have moved your 
Queen's Bishop's Pawn one square), play his 
King's Knight to his King's second square, which 
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Is ail itecorrect move — How should you avail 
Ip'ourself of this mistake ? 

I should immediately move my King^s Knight 
to my Adversary's King's Knight's fourth square; 
thus attacking his King's Bishop's Pawny which 
is likewise attacked by my Kiag's Bishop, His 
best d^ence would he — to rriove his Queen's Pawn 
two squares ; but many players in a similar situ^ 
ation castle without hesitation. Castling would 
be his best move, \f he had moved his King's 
Knight to his Bishop^s third square ; butj as he 
has played him to his King^s second square, cast- 
lihg becomes a very exceptionable move; as^ by 
moving my Queen to his King's Rook's fourth * 
squarCy he cannot prevent me from gaining at the 
least his King's Rook, and King's Bishop's Pawn 
for my King^s Knight It is obviouSy thaty if his 
King's Knight had been fnoved to his Bishop's 
third square, / should be unable to play the de- 
cisive m^vcy i. e. my Queen to his King's Rook's 
fourth square. By sacrificing his King's Rook 
for my King's Knighty he is enabled to avoid 
check-mate; but his situation is so exceedingly 
weaky and his King so exposed y thaty if the player 
he nearly equal in skilly my Adversary's game 
cannot be retrieved. Vide the analysis of this 
positiony — (page 145). 

28, You have very properly stated, that, in- 
stead of castlingy your adversary should (move 

VOL. !• N 
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the fifth) play Ms Queen's Pawn two isquares* If 
he did move that Pawn--What^houid yon play? 

I sfiauld take his Queens Pawn with my King's 

Pawn, and then move my Queens Pawn either 

» 

one square or two squares; in both cases I should 
have a better game than my Adversary's, If I 
played the Queens Pawn two squares^ it would 
probably be with the view of capturing my Adver^ 
sarys King's Bishop's Pawn with my King's 
Knight; for^ although my Knight , being un- 
guarded^ would be taken by my Adversary's King^ 
X should probably be enabled to recover the value 
of my Knight, {vide pages 147, 148, 149). 

2fl!. Let us suppose, that^ after the first three 
regular moves of the Giuoco Piano have been 
played, you should move your Queen's Bishop's 
Pawn one square — Is it good or bad play on the 
part of your adversary to move his King's Knight 
to his Bishop's third square ? 

It is not his best move: he should play his 
Queen to his King's second sqtiare; or his Queen's 
Pawn one square^ he mm/^ nevertheless^ move his 
King's Knight to his Sishop^s third square^ at 
this period of the game ; but if upon his moving 
that Knight y I should play my Queen's Pa^wntwo 
squaresy he must move as follows : 
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WHITE PIECES. 

6. W. Q.Pb two squares; 
«. W. Q. B. P. takes K, 

P. . 

7. W. Q. B. to his Q. se* 
cond sq. interposing; 

8. W. Q. Kt. takes K. B. 

9. W. K. P. takes Q. P. 
10. W. Q. to her Kt. third 

square. 



BLACK PIECES. 

5. B. K. P. takes Q. P« 

6. B. K. B. to Adv. Q. 
Kt. fonrth square^ and 
checks. 

7. B. K. B. takes Q. B. 
and checks. 

8. B. Q. P. two squares. 

9. B. K. Kt. takes K. P. 
10. B. O. Kt. to his K. se- 
cond sq. 



iU^ Adversary's game is now quite, as, good a$ 
mine; hut if^ on the sixth movCy my adversary 
had removed his King's Bishop to ^his Queen's 
Knight's third square instead of checking me, I 
should, have crowded his game by moving my 
King's Pawn one square; and compelling his 
King's Knight to return to his own square ; fory 
moving him to my King's fourth square would 
be very dangerous. It iSj therefore^ better for 
the second player to acquire the habit of mov^ 
ing his Queen's Pawn previously to mx>ving his 
King's Knight. 

4 

30. After your adversary has moved his King's 
Knight to his Bishop's third square, let us sup- 
pose that you move your King's Knight to your 
Adversary's King's Knight's fourth square; as 
his King's Bishop's Pawn is thus doubly attacked^ 
he castles in order to defend it ; and you then 
move your Queen's Pawn one square : let us fur- 
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ther suppose; that, desirous of removing your 
King's Knight, he should attack it by moving 
his King's Rook's Pawn one square — ^What will 
be your best move ? 

To play my King's Rook's Pawn two squares ; 
atid^ when my adversary has taken my Knight^ I 
shall take his King^s RooKs Pawn with mine^ at- 
tacking his King's Knights The power of my 
King's Rook becomes so considerable^ from its at- 
tacking his King's Rook^s first and second squares, 
thaty whether he nu)ve his King's Knight to his 
King's square f or to his King's Rook's second 
square, his game is so dangerously exposed, that, 
by moving my Queen to his King's Rook's fourth 
square, I ensure a very speedy check-mute, {vide 
page 157). Therefore, if my adversary has 
castled, and I have not, he should,, in almost aU 
cases, avoid discovering vny King's Rook upon 
his King's Rook's file ; even though he were able 
to capture a Piece. 
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The following game was played at my request 
by two of my Friends, for the express purpose 
of inserting it in this Treatise. By adding notes 
to almost every move, the whole game will be- 
come of manifest utility, not only to beginners, 
but also to those amateurs who have already made 
considerable progress in Chess. 

The mistakes that are committed by both play^ 
ers should be examined carefully ; by analysing 
the motives that induce players of that class to 
select such moves, the erroneous calculations 
are more easily detected ; and, consequently, 
more easily guarded against. 

And, players who are desirous of excelling^ dhd 
who, consequeiitly, must know perfectly how to 
give odds, cannot devote too much attention to 
the 'peculiar mistakes which distinguish players 
of diflFerent' classes : unless a superior player can 
anticipate the greater number of mistakes that 
are committed by his less skilful antagonists it 
is in vain for him to attempt giving considerably 
odds. 



1. 

W. K, P, two squares ; 
jB. The same. 

n3 
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2. 

W. K. Kt. to his B. third square ; 
B. Q. Kt, to his B, third square. 

3. 

W. K. B. to his Q. B. fourth square; 
JB. The same. 

4. 

W. Q. B. P. one square ; (a) 
JS. Q. P. two squares, {p) 

3. 

■ 

W. K. P. takes Q. P. (c) 

B. Q. Kt. to his R. fourth square, (d) 

6. 

W. Q. P, one square ; («) 

J9. Q. B. to the adversary's K. Kt. fourth sq. 

(/) 

7. 

W. Q. Kt. P. two squares ; (§•) 
£. Q. Kt, takes K. B. (A) 

8. 

W. Q. P. takes Q. Kt. (t) 

J9. K. B. to his K. second square, (j) 

9. 

W. Q. to her R fourth square, and checks ; (k) 
JB. Q. B. to his Q. second sq. interposing, {I) 
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10. 

W. Q. Kt. P. one square; (m) 

B. K. Kt. to his B; third square, (n) 

11. 

W. K. Kt. takes K. P. (o) . 
£. K. castles, (p) 

» 

12. 

IF. Q. to her B. second square ; (q) 
S. K. Kt P. one square, (r) 

13^ 

IF. K. castles ; (s) 

B» Q. B. to hi» K. B. fourth square, (t} 

14. 

IF, Q. to her K. second square ; (t?) 
S* K. R. to its K. square (le) 

15. 

IF. Q. B. to his K. B. fourth square ; (w) 
j9. K. Kt. to his R, fourth square, {x) 

16. 

IF. Q. to her K. B. third square ; (y) 
B^ K. B, to his K. Kt fourth square, {z) 

17. 

IF. K. Kt. P. one square ; [aa] 
B^ K. B. P. one square, [bb'] 

n4 
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18, 

W. Q. B. takes K, B. [cc] 
:p. K. R. takes K. Kt, [dO] 

19: 

W. K. Kt. P. one square ; \ee] 

JP. Q. B. to adyersary's K. fourth square, [j^ 

W: Q. to her K, R third'square ; [gg] 
B. K, R. takes Q. B, [AA] 

_____ ^ 

IF, Q. Kt. to his Q, second square ; \ii\ 

JB. K. Kt. to the adversary's li, !P. foiqrth sq^ 

22, 

W. The Q. takes K. R. P. and checks ; [kh} 
Br The K. takes the Q. [11] 

VT. The Q. Kt. takes the Q. B. [ntm] 

j?. The K. R, takes the K. Kt. P. and checks, 

84. _ 

W. Q. Kt. to his K. Kt. third square, interpos- 
ing, [ool 
B' Q. B. P. one square, [pp] 
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W. Q. R. to its K. square ; [jj] 
B. Q. B. P. takes the Q. P. [rr] 

26. 
jr. Q. R. to its Q. square ; [m] 
jB. Q. Kt. P. one square. [«] 

27./ 
jr. Q. R. taltes «. B. P. [m] 
J5. Q. to lier B. second square. [««] 

28. 
"W- K. R- to its K. square ; [kjmj] 
J?, Q, B. to its Q. square. \xx\ 



W. Q. R. to its Q. fourtli square; [^] 
^. Q. R. takes Q. R. Uz] 

30. 

' W. Q, B. P. takes the Q. R. (s.) 
p. The Q. takes the Q. P. which was the ad- 
Tereary's Q, B. fourth square ; (h) 



W. The K, to his B. square ; (c) 

S. K. Kt. to the sdiersai-y's K. R. third i 



"H 
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32. 

W. The K. to his Kt. second square ; (r) 
JB. The Q. takes the Q. P. on the adv^rsary'l^ 
Q. fourth square, (y) 

33- 

W. The K. takes the K. Kt. (o) 
B. The Q- takes the K, B. P. (n) 

34. 

W. The R. to the adversary's K. second square, 

and checks ; (i) 
B. The K. to his R. third square, (i) 

35. 
W. The R. to the adversary's K. third square ; 

B. The K. to bis Kt. fourth square, (h} 

36. 
W. The Kt. to his K. fourth sq. and checks; 

. («) 

B, The R. takes the Kt. (a) 

« 

37, 

W. The R. takes the R. ; (o) 
B, The Q. to the adversary's I^. B. third sq. 
and check-mates* 
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NOTES, &c 

(a) The conectness and regularity of the first four moves 
on the side^ of the Wkiiey and of the first three moves 4m 
the side of the Black, corroborate the observation I made 
(page *144)« They are played with so mnch precision, that, 
a very good pbyer,. who saw only these moves, wonld be 
apt to consider both players to be really skilful ; by an at- 
tentive observation of the following moves he will soon be- 
come convinced, that, they are the result of ''routine,^^ which, 
though it is highly useful, can never make a player, unless 
it be combined with genius and practice. « 

(b) Black's fowrth move. — ^This is a great mistake. He 
thns givei away one of his centre Pawns, and besides, he 
loses a move by being compelled to remove his Queen'g 
Knight. 

• (b) White's fifth move, — ^White plays correctly by taking 
the Queen's Pawn with his King's Pawn: if, instead of tak- 
ing it with the Pawn he took it with his King's Bishop, Black 
ought immediately to play his King's Knight to his King's se- 
cond square, and his game would then be nearly as good as 
his Adversary's. 

. (d) Black's fifth move, — In his present weak and exposed 
situation. Black would play rather better by moving his 
Queen's Knight to his King^s second square ; he would thns . 
attack the King's Pawn, and be in less danger than he is af- 
ter moving that Knight to his Queen's Rook's fourth square. 

(e) White's sixth move. — "Q, Pawn one square," This is 
nearly one of the most exceptionable moves that he could 
play in such an advantageous situation. He should take the 
King's Pawn with his King's Knight, supporting at the same 
time his King's Bishop ; and, if Black moved his Queen to 
his King's second square, White, by playing the same move, 
would completely guard against every danger. Or, instead 
of taking the King's Pawn with his King's Ki)ight| White 
might play as follows i—r 
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C W. K. B. to Adr. Q. 

Kt. fourth square, and 

cheeks; 
% W. IL P. takes Q. B. 

P. 

fL W. K. B. to his Q. B. 
fourth sq. 



6. B. Q. B. P. one sq* 

interposing* 

1. B. Q. Kt. P. takes K* 
P.* 

8. B. If Black dtfes not 
move his K» B. White witt 
gain a Piece by moving 
his Queen^s KnigM$^ Pawn 
two squares; and, if he 
should move that Bishop 
White will, nevertheless,, 
attack the Q. Kt* by mov^ 
ing his Q. Kt, Pi two 
squares, and he will either 
gain that Kt. or be ena- 
bled to take with his K* 
B. that Pawn whichjs on 
the Black Q. B. third sq. 
checking the K and attach^ 
the Q. E. 

(f) BlacKs sixth wiofc.— "Q. B. to the Ado. K. Kt. fourth 
square." This move i& also exceptionable, for it is iUrtimed* 
Instead of it, he should take King's Bishop with Queen's 
Knight; and, if White took Queen's Knight with Queen'a 
Pawn, Bladt should- then move his Queen's Bishop to the 
Adversary's King's Knight's fourth square. But White, in* 
stead of capturing the Queen's Knight with his Queen's 
Pawn), ought to move his Queen to her Rook's fourth 
square, giving check : this would enable him to take the 
Queen's Knight with his Queen^ and will greatly improte his 
situation. 

* If Black should take K. P. with Q. Kt. White must take 
that Kt. with his K. B. giving check ; and then the JT* P« 
with his K. Kt. Sfc. 
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(?) Wkiie's teventh nwoe. — "Q. JR. P. two squares.^ Th« 
is a remarkably bad move. White cannot eicpect to gain a 
Piece while his King's Bishop is en prise of one of those Hoo 
Pieces whidi he attacks by moving his Qneen^s Kraft's 
Pawn two squares ; it is so obvious that Black will take the 
King's Bishop with his Queen's Knight, that^ a moment's 
reflection would have shown the futility of this inove. White 
«liould have moved as follows, instead of playimg QueetCs 
Knighfs Puum two squares:^- 



7. W. Q. to her R. fourth 
sq. and checks ; 

8. W. K. P. takes Q. B. 
P- 

9. W. K. B. takes K. B. 
P. and checks : 

10. K. Kt. takes K. P. and 
checks ; 

11. W. K. Kt. takes Q. B. 



7. B. Q« B. P. one 8q« 

his only move to save Q. Kt* 

8. ' B. Q. Kt. P. takes K. 

P.t 
9. B. K. takes K. B. 

10. B. K. to his B. sq« 

Black must lose the game* 



X Instead of taking the K. P. with the Q. Kt P. Black 

may play — 

8. B. Q. Kt. takes K. P« 

9. B. K. takes K. B. 



10. B. K. Kt to his B. 
third sq. 

11. B. Q. to her fourth sq. 
to defend K. B. 



9. W. K. B. stakes K. B. 

P. and checks ; 
iO. W. Q. takes Q. B. 

11. W. Q. to her B. fourth 
sq. and checks ; 

12. W. Q. takes Q. 

White must win, having se- 
ven Pawns against Jive, 
and a better situation. 

(h) BlaeKs seventh move.—**Q. Kt. takes JT. B."" This is a 
good move ; but it wouM| perhaps, be better if Bhek were 
to play as follows ; — 
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8L W. 



Q. takeg Q. B.f 
Q. P. takes Q. Kt. 



7. B. Q. B. takes K. Kt. 

8. B« Q. Kt. takes K. B. 

9. Q. K. B« to his K. se- 
cond sq. for, if he mor- 
ed to his Q. Kt. third sq. 
White, hy moying his Q. 
P. to the Adv. Q. B. 
fourth sq. would gain that 
B. 



f Or> instead of this move, 



a W. Q. to her B. fourtli 

sq. giving check ; 
a W. K. P. takes Q. B. 

P. 

10. W. Q. takes Q^ Kt. 

11. W. Q. Kt. P. takes 
the Q. &c. 



8. B. Q. Bi P. one sq. 

interposing. 

9. B. Q. B. takes K. P. 
on its own third sq* and 
attacks the Q. 

10. B. The Q. takes the Q. 

Black's game is very nearly 
as strong as his Adv. for 
Whites Pawns are dis- 
united and douhled. 



(t) White's eighth «iwe.— "Q. P. takes Q. Kt:' White 
would play hotter hy taking the King's Bishop with his Queen's 
Knight's Pawn. Th^ Black's Queen's Knight thus remains 
en prise ; and, if Black should move that Knight to his Queen's 
Rook's fourth square,* White may, hy checking with his 
Queen on her Rook's fourth square, gain either the Queen's 
Bishop or the Queen's Knight ; and Black having only /ive 
Pieces against six, would easily lose the game, particularly 
as his situation is not advantageous.- 

(j ) Blach's eighth move. — " The K. B. to his K. second sq.'^ 
This cannot he called a bad move; hut. it would be better to 
move his King's Pawn one square; and, if White were then, 
to move his Queen to her King's second square, Black QUii»t 
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|ilay the same move ; and his game will then be as good as 
Jbis Adversary's. 

(k) Whites niMih move. — '^Q. to her R. fourth squaref and 
chechsJ^ This movre is exceptional)le, not tmlj from its being 
liselessy ibuty because it was played in consequence of an «t^ 
roiteoiw' calculation. The player imagined^ that, by remov* 
ing his Queen and checking, be would be enabled to capture 
the. King's Pawn with his King's Knight, which, of course^ 
he could not do, whUe his Queen remained on her own square, 
as she would have been *^en prise^ of the Queen's Bishop as 
soon as the King's Knight was moved. But, the expectation 
of being able to capture the King's Pawn in consequence of 
this check is Completely frustrated by his Adversary's move 
commented upon in the foUowing note. 

(/) Black*i ninth move, — *'Q. B. to kU Q. second squaref t»- 
terpoiing'* The gentleman who played the Black Pieces is a 
young and rather inexperienced playei", and this thove c6nse- 
quently reflects no inconsiderable degree of credit upon his 
ingenuity; for he played it with the avowed purpose of pre- 
venjting the capture of hi^ King's Pawn : it is indeed the best 
move that can be adopted in that situation : he not only de- 
fends his King's Pawn, but he also gains a move by attacking 
Us Adversary's Queen : I consider this move so well-timed, 
that, I think it might enable^ the Black, by a series of e- 
anally good moves, to defend his game with some prospect 
of success, even against a skilful adversary. 

(m) Whitens tenth move, — "Q. Kt, P, one square,^ This 
mt>ve is also very exceptionable. Having committed the mis- 
take of checking with his Queen, his best move would be to 
remove his Queen to her own square ; but, by moving his 
Queen^s Knighfs Pawn, he exposes himself to danger ; inde- 
pendently of this, he destroys the effective power of hia 
Pawns; while his Queen's Knight's Pawn remained (pro- 
perly defended) upon its oum fourth square^ the Adversary's 
King's Bishop could not be moved to its Queen's Bishop's 
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ftmrtb sq«al^^ but that Pawn haying been most faijndlicicmsll)^ 
ttdvancedy the Black King's Bishop may resmne his ofltosif ef 
position. 

(ft) BlaeJe* tenth m(n>e.-^*^K. Kt to hU Bi third square."* 
This more was pla jed with the view of caHUmg, bnt, neverthe' 
lessy it is bad play ; in the first placey becanser die Km^$ 
Paum is thns improperly left **en prise iT and^ secondly, be' 
cause there were better moves ; — ^the following for instance-^ 

lOt Bi Q. R. P. one sq, 
instead of iT. Kt. to his* 
B.^ third s^. 

II, B. Q. R. P- takes Q. 
Kt P. and attacks the Q* 
at the same time with the 
Q. R. 

13. B. Q.R.PtakesQ.P. 
on the Adr. Q. B. fourth 



tU W. K. Kt. takes K. P. 



12. W. Q. to her own sq. 
or to her B. second sq. 

13. W. K. Kt takes Q. 
R. P. 

14. W. K. Kt to his K. 

third sq. 



sq. 

13. B. Q.. B. to his Q. Kt 
fourth sq. 

14. B. Q. B. to the Adv. 
Q. R. fourth sq. 

The game is nearly equals 



(o) White's eleventh mmwc.— "Jf. Kt. takes K. PJ' White 
is quite right to taJ^e this Pawn ; for he does not thereby ex- 
pose lumself to any danger ; and he has now eight Pawns 
against six. Instead of castling, Black may move his Queeli*s 
Rook's Pawn one square ; in which case^ White should play 
as follows. — Suppose then BUkch should move — 



12. W. K. Kt takes Q. B. 



11. B. Q. R. P. one A^. 

12. B. Q. R. P. takes Q. 
' Kt. P. or K. Kt takes K. 

Kt 
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li Black take the Q. Kt P. White should piny— 



Is. W. K.Kt. takes K.Kt. 

and checks ; 
14. W. Q. takes Q. R. P. 

checking, and will win. 



13. B. K. B, takes K. Kt. 
Black has a Knight and 
two Pawns less than his ad- 
versary* 
If 

12. B. k. Kt. takes &. Kt. 

13. B. Q. R, takes the P. 



14. B. K. castles* 



13. W. Q. Kt 1?. takes Q. 
ll.P. 

14. W. Q. to ter B. se- 
cond sq. 

16. W. K. castles, and has 

a better game than the Black 

(p) BUuik'a eleventh move.—''k. castles:' In this'situatioii, 
lafter having injudiciously allowed the King's Pawn ixi be cap- 
tured, Black cannot nlove better. Now that he hals castled, 
' tod that his Pieces are rather more offensively posted than 
liis Adversary's, he should endeavour to aiiack a% * speedily 
as his situation and strength will allow him to do. ' Having 
only sit Pawns against ieipht, he shbuld ti'y to a6quirfe a supe- 
riority of pimtion to compensate foi* his inferunity in nun^terS. 

(5) Whites twelfth »iwc.-^"Q. to het B. seemd square."" 
This cannot be called a very bad move ; but it was played 
*under an erroneous impression. The player stated, that, he 
removed his Queen 'Ho avoid the moving bf the Queen's Rook's 
Pawn one square : and, secohdly, because his Queen was out 
of play. With tespect to the Jirst reason^ White should im- 
mediately capture his Adversary's Queen's Bishop i^ith hfs 
King's Knight ; and then remove his Queen to her Bishop^ 
second square, or to her own square. And,, with respect to the 
second motive of this move, if his Advei^sary's Queeii's Bish- 
op had been captured, his Queen could hardly be said to be 
^*out of play," v^hen oit her Rook's fourth square, for, in that 
isituation she certainly gave great strength to that ishuter of 
Pawns : and, lastly, she is not mubh more *Hn play" on hc^r 
Bishop's second square. She would be bettei* .situated upon 
her own sqiiari^, as she might more easily co-operate with her 

V03U I. O 
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Kingfft lUitfk in an attempt to m<m Ae litfee Pawns upon the 
A4l?ei*sarj*8 King o/ifer to oaff^m^. 

(r) ^Jkdb't twe/^A moiw,— <'Jr. iR. P. one tftiar#." This 
is a Terjr useless and exceptionaUe moye. This Pawn ia 
played in order to attack the Qieeen with the Q^eeiCu Bhhop. 
To move the King's Knighf s Pawn one square, particnlarly 
after castling^ is bad play; he should move Am Kv^^z Rook 
to kis King's square; for, if his adversary did not castle 
speedily. Black might, by momng kU Kmfs BUhop, open a 
powerful attack upon his Adversary's King. 

(«) Whitens thirteenik move, — " King castksJ* It is wor- 
thy of observation, that. White has already lost several 
moves, and that he appears to be gradually weakening his 
game, from the singular pertinacity with which he has a- 
Toided the exchange of his King's Knight for that very 
Qi&een's Bishop that will shortly attack his Queen. His ob- 
jection to that exchange was so unaccountably violent, that, 
although he was aware that his adversary moved his King's 
Knight's Pawn one square with the intention of moving his 
Queen's Bishop supported by that Pawn, he still neglected 
the opportunity of defeating immediately all his Adversary's 
flans by taking that Bishop. 

(0 Black's tUrteentk mm)e.—*'Q. B. io his K. B. faurtk 
MqaareJ* Though this attack might have been so easily de- 
feated, Bladi plays very properly in availing himself of his 
Adversary's bad moves ; and this attack certainly improves 
the Black's game.. He is no longer in immediate danger of 
.being compelled to exchange any of bis Pieces; and they are 
so situated as to be brought into action more easily than those 
of his adversary, whose superiority is obviously dpcreasinij^ 
in consequence ef his bad moves. 

<o) White's fourteenth move.—'* The Q. to her K. second sg/" 
It is singular, that, t]|is player, who had begun his game 
very regulaily, should afterwards play so many highly Ex- 
ceptionable moves* This movement of his Queen is exceed- 
ingly improper : instead of moving her, he should interpose 
King's Knight by moving it to his Queen's third square. — 
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^h iHMkl gf^tttljc tnqiiHKDP liii^ gumoi; t^ ciMbling Um lo 
biing %il hU Biace^ m^ pby MriiboKl ^ifiisoltjy ; but, by. in- 
jttdieicsisly |VkOir»»g his Qmm to 4er iST^^'^ 3«ooiLd square, he 
places, bej! in a yiery dangef 0113^ sitn^tjo^. Bkck may move 
bis Kiiig's Rook to his Kiag's sq. and alW* thai, by moyiiig 
^poEtuaely Im King's Bishop^ il i)^ill be in his ppwier to al- 
taok l|k.advQ7saiy with the probability of mming a Piece, 
(u) Black's fourteenth move. — *'The K. R. (q iU K. 9qmreJ' 

He ha9 pla3re.d the bsst moye; an4 it Hqiujje? a coosiderabjie 
degree of care tQ avoid Ipoing a Fieee. l^or Blaefc may aS- 
t^r warda ii\0Ye hU Ki«g'a Bishop to hi^ Queea's third square* 
or the King's Knight to tiie Adversary*? King's Knight'a 
feurth square ; ^nd, lastly, hfc King's Bishop's Pawn one aq* 
Ji9 soon, as Blaek moyes bis King's {look to his King's square« 
White should move* his King's Knight to^hi^ Bishop's third, 
sqiiare, and if Bl^ek shpidd ti^^ attack his Queen by inoying 
his King's Bishop, to hi$ Queen's Bishop's fourth square, 

TJfbite niay safely inove bis Queen fo h^ own w^^> ^^^ h^ 
n>ay defend her by interposing bis Queen's Bishop tp bis 

King's third square, ^q. 

(w) Whitens fifteenth moije.—'^Q. B, to his J^. JB. fa^T^h 
sqmir^.* This i)iov^ is deseryipg pf the ^eripiis attentipn pf 
every player who is an:$:ipus to excel in Chess. Jt inaj be 
termed a remarkable instg^e, of the wip^cci c0c| Qmfns^4cO'h 
dilation which distinguishes a certain class of players. White 
plays thfit Bishap wit^ the view of snppor^Pg bi^ King's 
Knight^ in the ey^nt of hi? bei^g ob%ed tp inpve bi& Qu^pp 

on account of the dangerous situation of tlie Blapk King's 
Bppk. Tf bite, therefore, foresaw that his advers^y, by rer 
moying liis King's Bishop, wpuld attack his King's Knight 
with the King's Book : and he resolved to support his Knight 
by moving his Queen's Bishop. But White did not discover 

* Qr, instead nf moying hi? King's Knight, White may 
immediately move his Qx^een to her own square; and then 
be can find no difficulty in removing or swpporting his Kmg's 
Knight if Black should attack iU 
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ike whole extent of his danger, for Black mi^t vtoret I& 
JKmg's m$kop to hu Queen** third iquare, and thus attack 
Wkiie King's KnigbC with two Pieeei in ene move; and con- 
sequently liiis wmild compel White to keep his Queen on that 
Mo in order to support his King^s lud^ht. Let it be remem- 
bered, that, instead of Queen's Bishop to hU King^s Bishop't^ 
fmrtk iquare. White may j^y with perfect safety his Queem 
to her oum square, 

{x) Black's ffteenth move.~"K. Kt. to hts R. fourth sq.*' 
This may be called a good mo^e, for White eannet avoid los- 
ing a Piece. By examining the situation carefully, yon will 
be conTinced, that. White must lose either his Kvmg^s Knight 
or ku QueeaiCs Bi^op. Instead of Kii^s Knight to his Book's 
fomrth square, (move 15th.) Black may also move as follows, 
ukA gaimaPiece: — 

15. B. K.^B. to his Q. 
third sq. 

16. B. K. Kt to his R. 
fourth sq. attacking the 
Q.B. 



16. W. Q. Kt. to his Q. 
second sq. in order to 
move afterwards to his K. 
B. third sq. 

17. W. Q. to her K. B. 
third sq. 

m W. Q. takes the K.Kt 



17. B. 
B. 

18. B. 



K. Kt. takes the Q^ 



K. B. takes the K. 



Kt. 

(^) White*s sixteenth move. — ^^Q» to her K B. third square.^* 
This is a very exceptianable move, for White may lose a Piece 
immediately, ex. gr. — 



16. W. Q. as above, to her 
K. B. third sq. 

17. W. Q. takes K. Kt 

law. K. B.toK.8q. 
Id. W. Ccnnot move his 

K. Kt. without losii^ Hm 

Q- 



16. W. K. Kt. takes Q. 
B. 

17. B. K. B. to his Q. 
third sq. 

16. B. K. B. P. one sq. 
19. B. 
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Instead of playing hU Queen to kU King's Bishap^s third 
.Wfuare, {move 18), Wliite ahonld 'support his Queen's Bishop 
by moving his King^s KnigMs Pawn one square : but still 
Black would gam a Piece by moying bis Kmg^s Bisht^ to kU 
Queen's third square, and then his KingU Bishop^s Pawn one 
square. 

^ {z) Black's sixteenth move.—''K. B. to his K. Kt. fourth sq^ 
It is obvious, that, if Black were to take the Queen's Bishop 
with his King^s Knight, played afterwards his King's Bishop 
to his Queen's third square ; and, huily^ his King's Bishop's 
Pawn one square, that he would gain a Piece, and im* 
prove his game and his situation. Ibis move of tibe King's 
Bishop to his King's Knight's fonrth square may; therefore, 
be accoxmted exceptionable. 

{aa) Whitens seventeenth move, — *'K* Kt. P. one square**' 
The preceding note shows^ that. Black might play better than 
he did when he moved his King's Bishop to his King's Knight's 
fourth square; neverthelDSS his move compels the White to 
move either his King's Knighfs Pawn one square, which is al- 
ways a bad move after castling \ or to play hi» Queen's Bishop 
to his King's Knights third square. This last move would bo 
better than the King's Knight's Pawn one square. «x« gr. — 



17. W. Q. B. to his K. Kt. 

third sq. 
18^ W* Q. takes K. Kt. 

19. W. Q. to her K. B. 
fourth sq. 

50. W. K- Kt.to his fourth 
sq. 

51. W. K. Kt takes K. 
B. and checks ; 

52. W. Q. to her B. sq. 
and his game inay be de- 
fended. 



17. B. K. Kt. takes Q. B. 

18. B. K. B. to the Adv. 
K. R. fourth sq. 

19. B. K. B. to his third 
sq. 

20. B. K. R. to the Adv. 
K. fourth sq. 

21. B. Q, takes K. Kt. 



us 



a TK^ktUK OK 



Or 



'«). W. 



*■ • 



id. IB. K.B.t6lusK.^€. 

• * 

foorili ^q. 
41. B. "0. 5. to the Aihr. 

ti. foturth sq. 
22. B. K. R. Pr Wo fi^s. 



'2l. W. ^. 'to her 'K. 3B. 
third sq. 

22. W. Q. to her own sq. 

23. W. K. "Rt to his K. 
third square, and White's 
game is very nearly equal 
to Tiis Adversarjr's. 

Tf Black, at the 17th. move, insteftd d( t^ng Q. B. ^^e 
K to -pitish his K. B. P. one square, White ^vki play fKB *fol- 
lows : — « ; 



17. B. X. te. P. oiic siq. 
ih. B. <a. B. to fbe Adr. 

K. fourth sq. 
19. B. K. ITt. ^kes Q. &• 



17. W. 

IB. W. K. to. to his Q. 

thfrdsq. 
19, W Q. to her chien \jq. 

iO. W. K. K. P. tdces K. 

The Q^sane is nearly even. 

(bb) Black^s seventeenth move — "JT. B, P. owe square**^ 
Black niight play much hetter hy moving as follows : — 



17. B. K. B. takes Q. B, 

18. B. Q. to the Adv. K. 
B, fourth sq. 



17. W. 

18. W. K. Kt. P. takes K. 
B. 

White must lose the game ; 
the Black cannot be prevented 
from taking the K. Kt. P. 
with his K. Kt. and his attack 
will then become irresistible. 

(cc) White's eighteenth mave.—'*Q. B. takes K. iJ." This 
is also an exceptionable moive; it enables Bhdt to capture 
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ibt Kstg'fl KMi^t with Us Gag's Rook ; and thus to place 
Ihat Book ui a retj' adyanta^ous and attacking position : in- 
dependently of which Bhtdt gains a move, because the White 
Queen's Bishop remains *^em prise/' Instead of his eighteenth 
mmae^ White shmM remote his King's Knight to his Queen's 
third square: and if» sifier that. Black were to attack the 
Queen hj moving his Qveen's Bishop to the Adversary's 
King's ibiirtii square. White must move his Queen to her 
•tm square, and not to her King's second square. 

{dd) JBhek's eighteenth vme.—''K. R. takes K. Kt/' 
Black plays properly by taking the King's Knight with his 
Rook, instead of capturing the Queen's Bishop with his 
King!8 Bishop's Pawn, whioh would totally destroy his su- 
periori^ of situation* White now finds himself obliged to 
remove his Queen's Bishc^ from ^*prisef' and, independ- 
ently of that^ his Que^i is vei^y much exposed ; she m,ay be 
attacked by the Queen's Bishop ; and, perhaps, at a moment 
when the Kinjg's Rddk .may very advantageoivil^ be brought 
to eoHoperate. 

(ee) Whiti^s wmeteen;^ mooe.—''K. Kt. P. one square/' 
This is one of ihe worst moves that White could select; for 
Black ndght eaafljr ^^sin die game by playing as folbws : — 
19. W. 19. B, .Q. B. tafcea K. Kt. 

P. 



M. W« Q. takes the.Q. B. 



£0. B. K. R. takes Q. 3. 
and ikeWhite fti^miis lo». 



Or 



«0. W. Q. B. t^m %. B. 
21i W. Q. B. takes the Q. 



do. B. Q. B. takes tbe Q. 

21. B. Q.R. takes the Q3. 

Black has four Pieces a- 
gainst three, and his King's 
Rook, Kin^s Knight, and 
Queen! s JBtsAcfi are exceed- 
iagly jrdl sitwted to endbla 

d4 
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him to begin a vevy powerM 
attack ; 8o that it would not foe 
VikWldtes power to defend his' 
game with any rational hope of 
succeu. His three Pieces are 
scarce of any utility to him. 

Instead of this move (move 
19. *'K. Kt. P. ime iquare''} 
White nYiovldmoYe his Queen^M 
Buhap to his King's third sq. 
and if Black shonld then B.U 
tack his Q. with his Queen't 
Bishop^ White may remoTa 
his Queen to her oum square ; 
and the situation of his game 
will be very much improved* 



{ff) Btaeh's nineUfinth nme^^^ Q. B. to the Adoersairy'M 
jr. fourth square/* Though this move is different from that 
which I stated to be the best that Black could adopt in this 
situation^ it may, nevertheless, be called a good move.— r 
White casmot avoid losing a Piece ; if he move his Queen to 
HIS King's third square, Qlack will take the Queen's 
Knight with his Queea'a Bishop, and, as he attacks at the 
same time, the Queen with his Book, White caimot take the 
Queen's Bishop, as he is obliged to move his QueMn away*— 
And if, instead of moving his Queen to his King*s third sq. 
White should move hei^ to her own squasfe. Black, by taking 
the Queen's Bishop with his King's Book, ma}f^ prevent White 
from capturing the King's Knight with his King'^ Pawn. 

(gg) Whitens twentieth move.—**Q. to her K. R. third sq."* 
It has been demonstrated in the preceding note, that, WhUe^ 
cannot avoid losing a Piece, but he is, however, in the wrong 
to move his Queen on his King's Book's third square. Aftef 
Black has taken the Queen's Pbhop wit^ his |loo|c, h^ w|y 
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fca^ it in his power to play hi» King's Knight to the Adrer- 

sar j's King's Bishop's fonrth square, and this move will placid 

iho White Queen in a most critical situation as the sequel 

will prove. 

(hh) Blaek'$ tweniiefh nme.-^^K. R. takes Q. A" Al* 
tiiough this is an ohvious move. Black plays very well in 9r 
dopting it; and, from this moment, the game is decided in 
his fmpcur. Black has Jive Pieces to four; and his King's 
JRooA, King^s Knight, and Queen's Bishop are so exceedingly 
well situated, that, it is impossible for White to avoid sua* 
taining some serious disaster. His Queen particularly is ex* 
posed to an attack from the King's Knight when moted to tho 
White King's Bishop's fourth square. As soon as the Black 
King's Knight shall he moved to that square. White will find 
that he has not a favourable position for his Queen. Indeed, 
the power of those three Pieces is very remarkable ; and af* 
fords a most useful lesson ; for it clearly proves the great im* 
propriety of moving the King's Knight's Pawn after castling. 

(n) Whites twentyrfirst mot7e.-r-<'Q. Kt. to his Q. second sq^ 
The player of the White Men evidently did not foresee th^ 
extreme danger in which h^ was placed, else he would have 
endeavoured to attend in some measure to his very dangerous 
situation. His best p}ay would be to move his King's Rook 
to his King's square ; this would enable him to move his 
^iilg or Queen to his King's Bishop's square ; and it would 
abo prevent the King's Knight from checking upon tbe Adr 
vepsary*s King's second square; a move which is of the ut- 
inost consequence, as the White Queen cannot move upon 
^ King's Knighfs third square because the Knight would 
immediately attack both the King and Queen. 

(jj) Black's twenty-first move. — **K Kt, to the Adversary's 
K, B, fourth square," This is aTcmarkably good move; and 
\i is not a little surprising that a player, who can move sp 
hts^ly as he, has done in the early part of this ga^ie^ should. 
f^/SjfWfffdfi^ play a series of regularly good moyes* This ii 
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m^puMmMfk ^pttMt ^A %^tode for Ae gsme : jeveral of 
&M6 tMvt^ heimg really tkitfid^ Md' jifaifed exaeUj at tlie 
jnrtgMr mmnmt^ Ihig more, £)r inBtanoe, fDdttpciAiMy wins 
the game for the Black, 

^k) WhU^s 9wmty''se(mdfMm^^**Tks Q. ktka Ihe S^. R. 
dP. nsfni eked^J* lUs ^a^ll aftpear a rery ridtciiloMi more to 
dU plfl3ret« 'who may not MstOiiktdj ^sandne and analyse the 
|ft««Mftit ^ndTj highly interestiDg sitaatimi. They who will ex- 
atti&e ^« biltiatioii %itii the care Chtft it ]D«rits» wit not as- 
^iiifedly ^ hastily eondemn ^ preseat Sacrifice of the Qmen 
€^ ike King's Ro«4'« Pawn, gappose, then. White should 
ttMce MQuoeiiy and not take the KinR'^ Rook's Pawn; he can 
InoTB heir only to one of the following four squares >-*rt* Ais 
Xkig's Kkiighfs third ^.-^1i. to Ms Xiltfs third ^4--^. to his 
<Moii HPUig's Em)k^8 fourth square; and, lastly ^^-fo the Adukr^ 
-merff^s King's Rook's third square. If the Queen he moved ei« 
H^r Ye helir Kinfs Kni^h^ third square, or Co her Kia^s Mrd 
sqitarey or to tl«e Adversary's King's Ilook^ tidrd squarq, 
'Bftieft, h^ moving his King's Kwiffht to the AdoemBrvf% Ki$ig*s 
^see<Md sqfuire, wiU immediate^ vkeck-muite kim. And, if the 
Qaeen shotdd move to her Kii^s third square. Black wffl take 
fAe Kimfs Knights Pawn with his King's Rook, giving check ; 
«s 4lie King ^xinnet more, Ihe Queen is eompelled to inter- 
•^se upon her King's Knight's third square, and the Knight, 
by beii^ m^ved to the Adversary's King's Book's third sqmare, 
^r to ffte Adeersary's King's second square, trill umaediately 
*i6heek^mate. 

ifl) Blaek's tfBDenty-seeaiftd move. ^' The K. takes the Q." Of 
^eeurse, ia the present -situattooy Afaeft eannot play bettor 
than to take the Queen. 

(mm) Whiter twenty-third mmie.— "The Q. Kt. takes &e Q. 
SJ* By the eapture of this Bishop White gets a P<tece and 
« Pawn for his Queen ; but, although he has extricated inm- 
«elf ^m the danger of being immediately check-mated, his 
t^aao is inretricyably bad, not xmly with respeol to tetrittsick 
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^fo^mt, %ui^^ kkthffiUpA to wkmta&H. Unless the fklKfcfr tif 
like Blof^ 4ret^H;o i)tft Ms ^edb '<«)i pt^" of » Paim, P%tl^ 
tHEis ito ^hatibe of tee^^reti^ Ms gfltaie; «Mi<o«gh it was <mt» 
^<mMenMy hi liis favour : and it is noft u^wotihy «f the oh- 
*flbiVlit$oii <y( yamg pUiyers, tow easily a Vorf poweifftl ga^a^ 
<tfia]r ibe weakened, amd ulthniktely hit, % « few )oareiess mi 
'esc^tidifaliie inoviBS.' 

-iS». P. «le«; eA^e^." The ^ft^^^V game is noW fiO^tifperioilr tb 
taB .Adversary's^ ^Imt, be Ms not any datig<et'toap{>reh»]i4( 
he is^ however, right to take this Pawn wKk I$t8 King^ 
3i6c^; whellier HJie WhUe King move to his Stook^s square, 
or int^^s^ ^ Qtr^n"^ Kuigkt, lie will' be very inuth ei:- 
|>oseift to ^e eombined al^dc of the Q^e)t and ^«^'» l^ook* 
'lin&iediatcdy atft^ this dKe<^> iS^o^ etionid seekihe shortest 
niethod of «d?an6ing Witit his 'Queen : for instanee, he laigift 
imove his King to his KiiigM's second ^quaere in cvrder to filaQr 
h^s %[een t6 her King's K^ok's sqtfga*e; elie migitt Ihen e^ 
-opierafte wMi the thing's !Book and King*li Knigkt ; and speed- 
ily iKeomplish a oheck-mate. 

' (po) Whites twettty-faarik ik&vie.'-^*^. Kif. ti> Ms K. Si. 
-^ird^fiMre, mterp&sinff" Hie player of Hie Wh^ haring 
oji\y three Pieces left^ shotdd endeavoulr as mneh as possible 
to avoid every move whicSi confines or eircnmserifoes ike 
iiK>Vements and pOwieTs of either of ^them. ITpon this prihci- 
^e^he was wrong in interposiiig his Queen^s Kmght ; as that 
Knight caaniot be 'brought again into play before ^iwo mpres 
0!i ieeut h'Aye been played. Instead of interposing lils;)Qneeh's 
Knight^ %e tihonld' move his King tb his Hook's square. 

(pp) Bkiick'9 twei^'faurth wwwc.— **Q. B. P, &ite square.^ 
' This is a remarkably useless ^and exceptionable moV^. The 
• gehius ihat the player of ihe Black has displayed in great 
' p^H of this game, -Seems to have deserted him suddenly and 
'maceountably. No motive ican be assigned for this move : 
'it is not even one of flioso moves iliat irouM bec^cmio advati- 
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tageoits to the player^ if Am adeenartfplmfed badfy. Iniflead of 
4liui move^ BImek should move his Queen to her Kmg'i Bithr 
^9 fquare, in order to move her afterwards to ket Kmg'M 
Xook*$ tldrd sqmare, and then to the Adversary s King^s Rook^0 
4hird nfitare ; with this ohservation, that, if White were to 
novo hi$ Kin^9 Bleep's Pawn ime square to attack the KiH§*e 
Roehf Blaeh should not let it remain ''en prittT^ unless hi^ 
Queen should premeuify he on the Adversary's King's Boot's 
Afaird square ; as^ in fhai ea$e, he would immediatdiy check- 
mate hj moving bis Queen to the Adversary's Km^$ Knight's 
second square. 

^qq) WhUe^i iwenhf'Jifih'm(nfe.—''Q. R. to its K. square.'* 
This move was played witii ibe view of preventing the Black 
.from <^hecking, by moving his Knight to the Whiie^s King's 
second square : but, as Whitens game is so extremely inferior 
to his Adversary's, both in the wnmber and quaHty t>f his 
Pieces as well as in eituatum, that he can have no chanoc 
«ven of drawinff the game, unless the player of the Blach^ who 
hxA begun to play carelessly, Aould let his Qwten be cap-^ 
tured ; upon that principle. White oc^ht perhaps to play his 
Queen's Book to its QaeaCs square ; but his game is irvetriey-* 
Me; eren if he exchanged one of his Books for bis Adver- 
sary's Queen, Black would still have sufficient power to win 
die gatne,' having, in that case, the advantage of a Rooh» 

(pr) Black's twent^Jifth awc— "Q. B. P. takes the Q. P/* 
Instead of all these useless moves, Blach should move his 
Queen, (as I hai^ observed in note (pp), judiciously; and 
l^lace her as speedily as possible upon the Adversary's Kingfs 
Book's third square: that move wquld shortly ^decide the 
game. The tahing of the Queen's Pawn is a great mistake, 
but it belongs to 'that class of players who are too inexpe- 
rienced to endeavour to win a game hj postUpn; and who 
Jiave unfortimately acquired a habit of di^stroying all the 
Pieces and Pawns belonging to their adversary before they^ 
lattempt to check-mate him. ThiA h^bit cannot be too strong^ 
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f^fftoimibi. A player who adheres pertinaeiotiBly tor liiU 
iUksBM and mimeaiiiiig system^ wiH nerier become even tolcK 
l^bly skilful. 

(«|) Wkite"8 tweniy-nxih mwe-^^'Q. R. to its Q. Bqmare.^ 
!Fuid)iig the inutilify of his preceding move, Vmt^ place* 
htr Queen^* Rook upon its Queen^^s tqutare. The only adran- 
lage that he deirives from tins more, is, that he thereby pre^ 
vents his adversary from taking the^rs# doubled Paum on th« 
Queen's Bishop's ^le ; but even this advantage is oidy tem- 
|N>rary^ fb; JBhck by movi$ig his Queen to her Bishop's second 
square, could easily gsan a Pawn. It is very instructiv-e to 
endeavxmr to discover the motives that induce a' player ta 
move Mtelesshf, and often very excepiwnabfy ; for, by attend- 
ing to the unfortunate result of such erroneous calculation; 
you will gradually learn to improve your own. You will ac^ 
quii^ a halnt of judging the consequence of a plausible move': 
and you will progressively become acquainted with a great 
many most important, useful, and difficult situations* 
' («) Black' $ twenty^-nxth move. **Q. Kt. P. one squared 
This is a strikkig illustration of that part of the preceding 
note that relates to useless and exceptionable moves. It is 
truly singular that a player who is capable of moving as judi- 
ciously as the player of the Black did from the 16tlu to die 
23rd. move, should afterwards play so exceedingly bad as he 
does on the 25th. and 26th. moves. This last'move can not be 
played with any motive. Upon the player's being asked why 
he made such a useless move, his answer, though very un- 
satisfactory, was similar to that whidi I have heard frequently^ 
^^I did not know what to play ; I therefore moved a Pawn 
which I exposed to no danger.'^ Ji& before^ he could win ea- 
sily, if he moved his Queen tipon his Kmy'i Rook's file. 

(rr) White's twenty-seventh move, ** Q. R. takes Q. S. P^ 
on the Black Q. fourth sqUare.'^ This very exceptionable 
move is an example of oversight. White is so anxious to attack 
lus Adversary's QueeUj that^ he captures the Pawn with his 
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ir»^A^ wliicb i»j take hi^ !p.oot:. Instead of ^a inpTe,^ tm 
thoiiict play his Kiang^s Rook to its King^s square. ^ This W^^ 
would prevent BUck irojA checking witk liU Kiugl^ti ^ |i» 
^dversary^^ King's second sqii;ai;e. It wonJd aluo pls^.tb# 
King's Roo];: in 'a better ^Ination than that whieh if peim Q^, 
cnpies } and» lastly, it wonJKit enaft^^ the King (i^ l^ 4^onU| 
\q checked) to n^pTe to his Bishop's square*. . 

(titt) BJfl^k^s ttpenti^^eventh nw^e* /^Q. to her M. see^i^ 9Q**^ 
White coinmitted a considerable mistake by putting l^is ^^pJfi 
*'en prise^' of his Adversary's Knighi^^ but Black coinnuta ^ 
^till greater mistake by not observing that bis I^night ca^ ts^ 
the Rook ; and, instead of that, moving his Queen to h&n 
Bishop^s second square \ which is a iij^eless ntpve,^ As B^h 
did not perceive th^t he could take the Rook with l^is Kl^^g^ 
he should move his Queen to his King^s square^ in order tQ 
combine her power with that of the King^s Booh !^d i^^^'4 
Knight. Supposing that he has moved his Qfieen tck bev 
King's square; and, that WhUe does not ipqve hil 1^WS» 
Black may play his Queeyi upon his adverse King^s fo7|l^rt% 
square: this move will accelerate his Adversary's delegtr 

(ton?) Whitens twenty-eighth move. **K, JR, to its K* sq,*^ 
To niainy players it will appear singulsur, that, neither p«itty 
should observe, that, the White's Queen'§ Rook is **en prise f^ 
but it occurs not infrequently^ that, even v^ go^ players 
expose a Piece to be captured in a moment 9f n^ental abstrac- 
tion, and^ if their adversary should not perceive it, they will 
sometimes let it remain **en prise^^ during fwQ or thre^ mQm9% 
It was the case in this gai^e. With respect to the present 
move, since White di4 not observe that hi^ Queen's Rook 
was "£» /xme," he should play his King's Jtwffi to its QuEpN'a 
square, as it would not only nienace his adversary ^nith a 
check, attacking the Qi|een at the same time; but it wqujl4 
also prevent the offer of an exch^ge of Rgpks Ijiiat Bk^h 
plays oxj the very ne^t moye« 
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TMs moTo does not entitle tbe pUyer of the Mimk to soijf 
eommezidatioii ; as it woidd be so much better for hini to t^tt 
White's Queen's Rook with his King's Knight. It is never^ 
theless a ctistressing move for the White; as he eannot aY^irid 
mn exchange ofRooki. Young players cannot adopt a mow 
improving system than that of attending carefoUy to the varir 
Otis moves vhich have oceurred, and which have been ana^ 
lysed and explained in this game^ observing the conseqq^uees 
resulting from a had, or iUrtimed move, they may easily avoid 
coHunitting stniil»r mistakes ; and they will learn to finish a 
game in a eoirect smd skilful manner. 

(yy) Wh^e'e HeeHty-ninth mwe. ''Q. R. to its Q. fourA 
square/* He moved his !Rook to this square with the view 
of taking his Adversary's Book with the doubled Pawn^ and 
placing his Pawns in a better situation than that in which they 
at present are ; but this cal<»ilation is extremely erroneous ; 
for, in the first place, the foremost Pawn on the Queen^ 
Bish€^*s file is *'^ii^ prise^^ of the Queen ; and, in the second 
]place,Offlack mayeasfly win the Pawn that captures his Rook, 
or force him to exchange his Rook by playing as follows: 



29. W. Q. R. to its fourth 
sq. 

30. W, Q. B. P. takes Q. 
R. 



29. B. Q. R, takes Q. R, 

30. B. K. Kt. to the Adv, 
Q. third sq. attacking tho 
R. and attacking at the 
same time the Q. P« with 
his K. R. 

91. W. Has no other move 31. B. K. R. takes K. R. 

to save his Pawn and his and afterwards Q. to the 

Rook, but the fallowing Adv. K. B. fourth sq. wiU 

Kiag^s Rooh to its King^s , easily win the game. 
fourth sq. 

(zz) Black's twenty-ninth move. ^'Q. R. tahm Q« JR.^ 
Sla<^ plays exceedingly well by exchanging Rooks. In «tf 
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gaittes and situations wHere^ you have a^decided superiontyV 
let it be yonr constant practice to exchange Pieces as fre-^- 
^ently as you find eligible opportunities so to do. Thb i» 
beyond all doubt the most regular and the safest method of 
ending games; but you must not neglect to avail yourself 
carefully and readily of every mistake of your Adversar/» 
which may enable you to win the game in a more speedy and 
masterhf manner than by merely exchanging Pieces. 

(A) White's thirtieth «uwe. "Q. B. P. tahei the Q. R/" 
The ^player of the White could not play differently; he Was 
of course obliged to take the Rook which had captured his; 
but, upon observing that the Pawn upon his Queen's Bishop's 
file was **en prise/* he expressed regret that he had not played 
his King's Rook upon his Queen's Bishop'^ square, instead of 
moving it to his King's square^ (move 28ih.) I insert tlna 
observation to prove how erroneously players frequently 
judge a position, even one that is not difficult. If he had 
moved his King's Rooh to his Queen's Bishop's square, Black 
would have moved his King's Knight to the Adversaries King's 
m&md square^ giving cheeky and attacking that very King's 
Rook, which) consequently, would be captured. The player 
of the White perceived that the 'Knight could move to his 
King's second square ; but he thought that his own Knight 
guarded that square, forgetting that that Knight had no 
poweri being between his own King, and the Adoersary*i 
Rgdk. 

(b) Block's thirtieth move. *' The Queen takes the Pawn 
on the Adversary's Q. i. fourth square/* This is a very 
useless move. It is impossible that the White can ever pass 
any of his Pawns to Queen; and it is, therefore, protract- 
ing the game unnecessarily and unskilfully to take this Pawn. 
It would be better to move Am Knight to his> King's RooKs 
fomrtk square ; ' and exchange Knights the very next move. 

(c) White's thirty-first move. **The K. to his R. square.'* 
Wkite's game is so weak; and its situation so much exposed 
to ^^ger, that thia move can hardly be reprobated as a bad 
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one, for it is diffionk to name a good more. It woidd be less 
dangerous to move hu King*8 Rook's Pawn one square; the 
Blaek would take U with his Knight and check ; White mig^t 
then more his King to his Knights second square^ and then to 
Ms Biskop's third sqtMte, &c. , But Whites game has long 
been in a hopeless situation. 

(t^) Black's thirty-first vnove.^-*' King's Knight to the Adoer- 
Mary's King's Rook's third square," This is one of those 
moves which distinguish players of an inferior order/ and it 
is therefore deserving of your attention: — ^whenthe erroneous 
tsalculation which marks such moves is clearly pointed out, 
you will learn without much difficulty to avoid similar errors; 
and you will progressively acquire the essentially important 
habit of calculating with readiness and accuracy. In this in- 
stance Blaek moved his Knight with the view of attacking the 
King's Bishop's Pawn and checking at the same time: instead 
of this move he could either gain the Knight gratis; or check- 
mate easily ex. gr. — 

31. W. 31. B. K. R. takes K. Kt. 

instead of moving K Kt, 
to the Adversary s K R. 
third sq, 

32. B. Q. to her fourth sq. 
and checks. 

33. B. Q. to the Adversa- 
ry's K. Kt, sq. and check- 
mates. 

(is,) Whites thirty-second move. — *^ The King to his Knighfs 
second square" This is the best move that White C2ifi select < 
in his very weak and hopeless situation : and it immediately 
shows the futility of the Black's last move; he played lus 



32. W. . K. R. P. or K. B. 
P. takes K. R. 

33. W. K. to his R. se- 
cond sq. or to his Kt. sq.* 



>> ? I 



* If 'White should interpose his Rook, Black must take it 
with his Queen, giving check; and he will check*mate in two 
moves at most. . . 

VOL. I. V 
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King's Knight to the Adversary's King's Rooks third sq. mere- 
ly to attack his King^s Bishop's Pawn; this was pne of those 
moves which are so exceptionable and so ill timed that the 
player, who is attacked finds no difficulty, not only in defend- 
ing himself, hut even in gaining a move upon his adversary. 
In this instance White defends his King's, Bishop's Pawn, 
and attacks at the same time his Adversary's unsupported 
Knight: thus JB lack's last move was obvioTisly completely 
useless. 

(f) Black^s thirty-second move. — ^' Queen takes Queen's Pawtt 
on the Adversary's Queen's fourth square." This is another re^ 
markahle instance of the erroneous and confused calculations 
which so frequently distinguish players who have not had 
much practice, and who are ignorant of the methods of ^win- 
ning the game speedily, when they are very superior to their 
adversary. Black takes this Fawn on the supposition that 
he shall he enahled to capture the King^s Bishop's Pawn, with 
his Queen, guarded hy his King's Knight, hut he overlooks the 
danger in which his Knight is placed. Instead of taking that 
Pawn with his Queen, he should play as follows: — 

32. B. K. Kt. to Adver- 
sary's K. B. fourth sq. 
and checks. 

33. B. K. B. P. one sq. 
suffporting his B. 

The White King is now so 
much exposed to the power of 
all the Black Pieces that 
chech-mate would shortly be 
the consequence of such a 
dangerous position. 

(g) White's thirty-third move. — ''The King takes the King's 
Knight." The player of the White is certainly in the right to 
avail ]^mself of his Adversary's unaccountable mistakes. If 
Black had played properly White would have been check- 



33. W. K. to his B. third 
sq. 
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mated ere now; but Black has thrown away so many moves 
that Whiie^s game and sitnation are much improved! I have 
many times seen young players, with games as powerful as the 
Black's, loose several Pieces, till their position became weaker 
than their adversary's; and sometimes even, by a series of un- 
accountably bad moves, they have lost games which by com- 
monly good plfty they migh have gained in ten or twelve 
moves. 

(n) Black^g tkirty-tkird maoe. — *'The Qimeat takes the 
King's Biskop^s PawnJ' This move is also exceptionable. — 
Black left his Rook en prise and thought he played properly, 
because he took a Pawn, and attacked his Adversary's Rook; 
but, as his adversary might remove that Rook by giving 
check, the Blades calculation was incorrect, as White, after 
checking with his Rook, might capture his Adversary's Rook,'— 
In similar situations some players would attack the Black 
QiMcn, after she has taken the King's Bishop's Pawn by 
moving their Rook to its King's second square : this would 
be very bad play, as Black may, in that case, capture the 
King's Knight with his Rook, giving clieck, and he will then 
have it in his power to take the unsupported Rook with his 
Queen. 

(i) WJiite's thirty-fourth move. — " The Rook to. the Adver- 
sary's King's second sqnare, and checks'' The player of the 
White could not, in his irretrievable situation, select a better 
move. An exchange of Rooks would be extremely prejudi- 
cial to him ; and if he should attack the Black Qu^en by 
moving his Rook either to his own King's Bishop's square, or 
to King's second square. Black may immediately win a Piece 
by taking the Knight with his Rook, giving check, and the 
White Rook will then remain *'en prise" of the Black .Queen, 
White has therefore no better move than that which he adopt- 
ed, checking with his Rook, by moving her to the Adversary's 
King's second square. 

(j) Black's thirty-fourth move. — **The King to his Rook's 
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ikird $qtUnri?' It is better to move his Kiag'to kU RooVm 
third square than to his Rook*i or. Knight* t $qnare$ ; in the^rsf 
place^ he thus prevents the WkiieSrcm checking him in any 
niMiiier, except by moving his Rook mr his Knight **€n prise ;^ 
moA, in the meemd pkce, Ae King^ by moving to his Rook's 
third sfoare, supports his Pawns^ and may assist materially 
in confinii^ the Adversary's King. In situations in which 
one party has a decisive superiority over his adversary, it is 
not of such importance to move his King so as to avoid a re- 
petition of checks; bat it is proper to acquire the habit of 
moving the King safely and careMly ; for^ when both games 
are nearly equal, the winning or losing of the game may fre- 
quently depend upon the moving of the King ; if he be moved 
so judiciously as to avoid re^iterated checks, the game may 
be won; if, on the contrary, the King be carelessly moved, a 
repetition of checks will often] enable a skilful player to 
extricate himself from a situation which appeared to be 
totally hopeless. 

(Y.) WkUes thirtjf-jijih nwvf.—*'Rook to Advenary^i King'e 
third sq,^ This is a truly unmeaning move; and it is impos- 
sible to assign a satisfactory reason for such play. If instead 
of it. White were to capture the Rook with his King, Black 
would find it rather difficult to win the game. And if Wkite 
were apprehensive of danger if ho took the Rook, he might, 
at least, have taken the Black QaeeiCs Rooh^s Pawn, instead of 
attacking a Pawn that is supported by the Queen. 

(h) BlacVi tkirty-fftk nme.—''The King to his Knighfs 
fourth sq" The Iplayer of the Black appeared to^ recover 
some portion of the skiU which he had manifested in some of 
his moves in' the earljr part of the game. This move is the 
best that can be placed in this situation,- fcnr the King sup^ 
ports the Rook and will enable the Queen to check-mate. 

(m) Whites thirty-sixth mow.— The Knight to his King's 
fourth sq. and diecks." This is an additional proof of the 
necessity of guarding carefoDy against playing moves which 
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at first appear to be highly advantageous; in this instance 
WTiite checks the King and attacks the Queen -with a 
guarded Knight, and apparently iciits the Rook; Imt, in re- 
ality, he loses that Knight or the game, 

(ii) Blach^s thirty-sixth move.-^The Rook takes the Knight J* 
The player of the Black was aware of the propriety of 
taking the Knight with his Rook; and unquestionaUy he 
gave proofs of considerable genius in so young a player, 
when he moved his King to His Knight's fourth square, 
and exposed himself to a check which would greatly alarm 
many older players. 

(o) White's thirty-seventh move, — "I%c Rook takes the 
RookJ' White did not perceive that he would be check- 
mated if he took the Rook; but, even if he had observed his 
danger, he could not long avoid it. 

Instead of taking the Rook, he might have delayed the 
mate for one move only, by checking with, and sacrificing, the 
Rook at the adverse King's fourth square. The Black would 
take the Rook either with the Rook or Pawn, and check- 
mate at the next move; the White having nothing to play 
but his Queen's Rook's Pawn— his King, but for this Pawn, 
being in a stale. 

(p) Black's thirty-seventh move, — " The Queen to the Adver" 
satyrs King's Bishop's third sq,'' This is a neat check-mate ; 
and justifies the commendations that I have bestowed upon 
the player for the aptitude frequently displayed by him in- 
the course of this game. 



END OF VOL. r. 



Prifited by T, Traveller, 43, Park Street, NewJtiHid, Ltrndm. 
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